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Editorially speaking . . . 


® The tremendous mobilization of manpower 
in our armed forces during World War II 
posed perhaps the greatest tasks of personnel 
administration of our time. Now, with the les- 
sons of the war to draw upon, military men are 
embarking on a far-reaching program of basic 
personnel research, from which they hope to 
gain more effective personnel methods and a 
wider assortment of personnel tools for the 
needs of the future. Dr. C. D. Leatherman, in 
his article, Army Personnel Research, gives 
readers an absorbing account of what the Army 
is doing. 


© Hiram Phillips asks How Good Is Your Clas- 
sification Plan? in his article in this issue. As 
an answer to his own question, he lists ten 
qualifications that should be found in a sound, 
up-to-date plan. After you have read his article, 
try out his yardstick on the classification plan 
in your jurisdiction and see how it measures up. 


© In the 18 months after V-J Day, the Veterans 
Administration expanded to more than treble 
its wartime size, and today, with approximately 
200,000 employees, it is our fourth largest fed- 
eral department. This mushroom growth, plus 
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the need for decentralization, presented prob- 
lems of administration not usually encoun- 
tered. Operating a nation-wide personnel pro- 
gram under such extraordinary conditions is 
the theme of the article by George H. Sweet, 
Personnel Administration in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


® When General Motors made headlines re- 
cently with a cost-of-living pay plan for its em- 
ployees, it drew attention to a device that has 
been making quiet headway in the public serv- 
ice for some time. Minnesota, the first state to 
adopt a formal method for adjusting pay rates 
to changes in living costs, has operated success- 
fully under its plan since 1945. In his article, 
The Minnesota Cost-of-Living Pay Plan, Rob- 
ert D. Stover tells how the plan was developed 
and how it is working out. 


© Operating costs have an elusive quality about 
them. Unless management sets out specifically 
to track down and capture the facts on costs, it 
has nothing tangible on which to base its poli- 
cies and program. In Los Angeles, the Civil 
Service Commission of the city has installed a 
comprehensive cost-accounting system, plus a 
method for analyzing and summarizing cost 
data with tabulating equipment. The article, 
Cost Accounting in a Personnel Agency, by 
Joseph Hawthorne and Muriel Morse, de- 
scribes the development and operation of the 
Los Angeles plan. 


® The tedious task of scoring tests by hand has 
always been one of the biggest bottlenecks in 
the examining programs of civil service agen- 
cies. More and more of the larger agencies are 
breaking this bottleneck by using test scoring 
machines. In his article, Saving Time by Ma- 
chine Scoring, William H. Ruff tells how me- 
. dium-size and smaller personnel agencies can 


use the same methods to advantage and thereby 
cut their scoring time down to a small fraction 
of the time now spent on hand-scoring tests. 


© Some weeks ago we were happy to welcome a 
newcomer into the family of personnel periodi- 
cals. Personnel Psychology is its name, and its 
distinguished editor is G. Frederic Kuder, of 
Duke University. In the first issue, the first 
sentence in the lead editorial states the credo 
of the new magazine concisely. “Personnel are 
people,” it says, and then goes on to stress the 
need for applying the methods and findings of 
psychological research to people at work. 

The magazine is issued quarterly, at $6.00 
per year. Further information about the mag- 
azine can be secured from its business office, 
1727 Harvard Street, N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 


© Now that the hue and cry over the federal 
employee loyalty program has subsided, the 
FBI has quietly gone about its appointed task 
of probing into the pasts of some 1,900,000 
men and women. With the work well past the 
half-way mark, now comes the equally quiet 
report that the proportion of disloyalty sus- 
pects on federal payrolls is running consider- 
ably below advance predictions. Out of the 
first million checkups, for example, less than 
800 employees required what the G-men call 
“full investigations,” and even among this 
minute fraction, the number of actually dis- 
loyal employees has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. 

This should set at rest any lingering uneasi- 
ness among those who feared loudly for. the 
purity of Uncle Sam’s workers. In fact, now 
that we mention it, the statistics thus far give 
the federal service a comfortable margin over 
its nearest rival, a certain nationally advertised 
soap that is only 99 and 44/100 per cent pure. 
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RIOR TO and during World War II, 
Pie personnel research was confined 
to what would be called “applied” or “op- 
erational” research. Essentially, this re- 
search dealt with techniques, methods or 
instruments to facilitate the classification 
and assignment of men. The necessities of 
war demanded increased emphasis on the 
effective utilization of manpower. This 
was the immediate and pressing problem. 

The increased scope of post-war person- 
nel research in the Army will include the 
careful investigation and development of 
methods and techniques involved in re- 
cruitment, selection, placement, and mo- 
rale in order to utilize the individual most 
effectively in the military establishment. 
These areas require the scientific investi- 
gation of problems related to the evalu- 
ation, training, and effective utilization of 
individuals and groups in relation to work 
situations or occupations, plus effective 
personnel management. These broad cate- 
gories pre-suppose the development of 
standardized instruments and techniques, 
the systematic gathering of relevant data 
and the application of obtained results to 
individual and group problems incident to 
any human endeavor. 


Research Areas 
TyPICAL AREAS of research normally would 
include any or all of the following: 

1. The psychological characteristics of 
individuals which vary from man to man 
in a manner significant to the selection 
and utilization of personnel. 

2. The demands of work-situations with 
respect to individual differences. e 





@ Dr. C. D. LEATHERMAN is Educational Coordi- 
nator and Civilian Adviser to the Director of Per- 
sonnel and Administration, General Staff, Depart- 
ment of the Army. He is also Professorial Lecturer 
in Psychology, The George Washington University, 
and is the author of Military Psychology, Person- 
nel Management, and Leadership. 


3- The techniques by which individual 
characteristics may be modified better to 
fit work-demands: training, education, re- 
habilitation, readjustment. 

4. Personnel management, including 
administrative procedures and the organi- 
zation of groups. 

5. The methods by which personnel 
management procedures can be modified 
to effect better or wider adjustment of in- 
dividuals to their work-situations: work 
simplification, administrative techniques, 
group reorganization, communication and 
morale. 

6. Manpower resources and require- 
ments, including accounting, analysis, sta- 
tistical methods and procedures used in 
manpower control. 


General Aspects of Research 

No LARGE MODERN ORGANIZATION would 
consider embarking on a new project of 
any sort without first thoroughly studying 
the many facets of the problem through 
preliminary research. It would not be 
sound business. Similarly, the Army has 
embarked on a program designed to utilize 
the latest scientific methods available in 
solving its many personnel problems. Per- 
sonnel research is predicated largely on the 
fact that individuals differ widely and that 
these variations between individuals may 
be used advantageously. For example, 
with men flying planes at speeds which 
approach sound, individual differences 
take on a much greater importance. By 
the same token, the methodology em- 
ployed in personnel research aims at the 
treatment of personnel individually rather 
than collectively. 

Maximum accuracy, speed and efficiency 
in the classification and assignment proc- 
esses are two major problems underlying 
the necessity for systematic personnel re- 
search. Obviously, a modern mechanized 
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army requires thousands of skilled tech- 
nicians to keep its many wheels rolling. 
Personnel problems incident to operating 
such an enormous organization efficiently 
can be solved only after many months and 
years of systematic study. Only by select- 
ing, classifying, assigning and utilizing all 
of the men correctly can the end result be 
obtained; namely, an efficient operating 
team. Speed is an essential factor in time 
of emergency. Despite this fact, each man 
should be placed where his talents can be 
used best and where he can benefit by ap- 
propriate training in the shortest practical 
time. 

During the early days in industry and 
in the Army, when top leaders and the 
working level people were in close daily 
contact, the personnel problems, although 
present, were handled immediately. Now, 
with the exception of rare instances, the 
soldier or worker in a large modern organ- 
ization seldom sees and rarely knows the 
top executives responsible for plans and 
policies which affect him vitally. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that personnel proce- 
dures and plans be evolved in such a way 
that personnel management is both decen- 
tralized and individualized. 

Many people might be inclined to wave 
aside the personnel problem presented by 
a military force of ten million men and 
women as “‘too big to tackle.” Astronomi- 
cal figures, characteristic of manpower 
problems in any wartime emergency, if 
anything, have tended to increase the de- 
sire to individualize the approaches to per- 
sonnel problems. The application of the 
scientific method to Army personnel re- 
search problems has paid dividends far 
and above the actual expenditure of time, 
energy, and money. 

Generally speaking, technology and 
method have outrun progress in wise and 
effective human relations. Human rela- 
tions represents one of the great relatively 
unexplored areas of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Recognizing that business dividends 
accrue from effective personal relations, 
top management executives are rapidly at- 
tempting to put human relations on a 
more scientific basis instead of approach- 


ing the problem with unsound pseudo- 
scientific methods. Leaders in business 
and other fields direct as much of their at- 
tention to men as to machines and an in- 
creasingly greater proportion of effort is 
being expended to solve the problems par- 
amount with individuals. The efficient 
management of men and the development 
of morale are integral parts of effective 
personnel utilization. This, of necessity, 
must be predicated upon sound personnel 
research. While limited space precludes 
anything more than a brief account and a 
few representative examples of the large 
number of current Army problems in the 
field of personnel research, the following 
discussion will give a general idea of some 
of the work that is being done. 


The Army General Classification Test 


PERHAPS THE MOST widely known tangible 
result of Army personnel research is the 
psychological test. Testing was still in its 
infancy during World War I and only 
sporadic advances were made until World 
War II, when the Army testing program 
really reached its greatest peak of useful- 
ness. Screening tests of all kinds have been 
used to predict where men can be utilized 
best in a wide variety of fields. The eff- 
ciency of these tests remains undisputed. 
Reliability and correlation studies have 
indicated the practical value of intelli- 
gence test scores for predicting progress in 
education, in industry, and in the mili- 
tary.? 

The development of the first version of 
the Army General Classification Test be- 
gan early in 1940, when a small group of 
professional people, working under the 
Adjutant General were asked to develop a 
classification test for new Army recruits. 
This test was expected to sort new arrivals 
reliably according to their “ability to learn 
quickly the duties of a soldier.” Criteria 
for the test instrument were as follows: 


He a 

**N. Stewart, “AGCT Scores of Army Personnel 
Grouped by Occupation,” Occupations, October 
1947, PP. 5-41. 

* Staff, Personnel Research Section, The Adju- 
tant General’s Office, “The Army General Classi- 
fication Test,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 
10, Dec. 1945, pp. 760-68. 
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To include verbai and non-verbal items; opera- 
tional thinking and qualitative reasoning anticipa- 
tory of modern technological warfare; minimized 
emphasis on items which might be influenced by 
differences in cultural background or schooling; 
minimized time or speed element. The test was 
not to measure personality traits nor to replace 
trade tests. Finally, the test had to appeal to the 
average Officer or soldier. 

The final version of the test was evolved 
from some 5,000 sample questions and 
contained three kinds of items,—vocabu- 
lary, arithmetic and block-counting. Stand- 
ardization was accomplished by adminis- 
tering preliminary tests to selected Army 
and CCC personnel who were comparable 
to the normal population.’ 

Following the calculations of means, 
standard deviations and correlations, later 
tests were constructed which were equally 
matched in difficulty. Five army grades, 
based on standard scores, were adopted to 
segregate large groups of men into broad 
levels of general ability. For example, in 
any normal population, as shown by the 
normal distribution curve, small percent- 
ages at the extremes are either very good 
or very poor. A larger percentage of the 
population is good and poor, and finally, 
the large bulk of the population is of aver- 
age ability. The accompanying table il- 
lustrates this point. 


ARMY GRADES AND STANDARD SCORES ON THE ARMY 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 





Army Standard Score Percentage of 
Grade Limits Total Group* 
I 1g0 and above 6.0 
II 110-129 26.5 
III go-109 30.5 
IV 60-89 27.7 
V 59 and below 9-3 


* Total number of cases, 8,293,879. 





The various forms of the AGCT have 
shown consistently high reliabilities and 
have been rechecked numerous times and 
by various methods. Since there is a high 
correlation between forms, they may be 
used interchangeably. , 

With academic grades in a training 


*E. Cureton, “The Army General Classification 
Test with Special Reference to the Construction 
and Standardization of Forms 1a and b,” Jour. of 
Educ. Psychol., November, 1947. 





course as the criterion, the AGCT has been 
highly useful and valid. For example, a 
group of men may be selected from a large 
number of people, and predictions made 
as a result of test scores are quite accurate. 
In other words, they possess high validity. 
Any progressive organization is interested 
in predicting accurately whether or not an 
individual will profit from specific train- 
ing or whether he will be successful on a 
given assignment. General mental ability, 
aptitude, skill and performance tests rep- 
resent good diagnostic aids for the person- 
nel manager. 


New Classification Test Battery 


UNLIKE THE PERIOD following the first 
World War, new instruments are being de- 
veloped which will materially aid the clas- 
sification and assignment process in the 
military. Since December, 1946, signifi- 
cant advances have been made on the de- 
velopment of a revised classification test 
battery designed for administration to all 
men entering the Army. The new test bat- 
tery includes an instrument to measure 
fields of military interest and a personality 
inventory, as well as tests of general and 
specific ability. Included in the total bat- 
tery are twelve tests of general and special 
aptitude, plus objective measures of in- 
terest fields. Nine and one-half hours are 
required for administration, excluding the 
time required for a physical fitness test. 
This battery facilitates the proper place- 
ment of men in the military career to which 
their abilities, skills, and interests can best 
be adapted. The problems of relating ap- 
titude and interest areas closely to occupa- 
tional fields, revising the personality in- 
ventory, and developing accurate differen- 
tial measures will require continued 
research. 

The test battery includes those shown 
in the table on the next page. 


Officer Efficiency Report 
ONE OF THE prime requisites for efficiency 
ratings is that they must furnish objective 
and valid information about each person 


‘E. D. Sisson, “Measuring Minds,” Army Infor- 
mation Digest, March, 1947, pp. 43-48. 
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APTITUDE ‘TEST BATTERY USED FOR PLACEMENT OF PERSONNEL 





Time Required 
Test Name (Minutes) To Whom Given 

Army General Classification Test 150 All personnel 

Army Radio Code Aptitude Test All personnel 

Shop Mechanics Test 25 All personnel 

Automotive Information Test 25 All personnel 

General Mechanical Aptitude Test All personnel 

Army Clerical Speed Test 20 All personnel 

Army Activities Preference Blank 35 All personnel 

Electrical Information Test 25 All men who score go (standard score) or 
above on AGCT 

Radio Information Test 25 All men who score go (standard score) or 
above on both AGCT and EI 

Officer Candidate Test 60 All men who score 110 (standard score) or 


Typing Test 

Dictation Test 

Physical Fitness Test 

Physical Aptitude Test of the Examinations 
for Motors Vehicle Operator 


above on AGCT 
25 All men who claim typing skill 
40 All men who claim shorthand skill 
- All personnel 


20 All personnel 





as a basis for sound personnel action. Dur- 
ing the early years of the war emergency, 
when selection for important posts and re- 
sponsibilities was vital, the existing eff- 
ciency reports were almost meaningless. 
Nearly 95 per cent of all officers were in 
the upper two of the five possible ratings; 
in other words, almost every officer was 
rated as superior or excellent. Since any 
valid rating system should reliably differ- 
entiate between officers in terms of relative 
ratings according to an approximate nor- 
mal curve of distribution, the existent re- 
porting system was in need of a complete 
overhauling. 

Although in the early part of 1945, re- 
search psychologists in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office had developed an Officer Eval- 
uation Report for use in officer integration, 
its single one-time evaluation feature was 
not readily adaptable for periodic ratings. 
Therefore, a nominating technique was 
utilized as the basic procedure in develop- 
ing an adequate officer efficiency report for 
continuing use. Officers in a given com- 
mand were asked to nominate from among 
their fellow officers the one each considered 
of highest competence, next highest in 
competence and so on down to those of 
least competence. By this method certain 
officers in each group were universally 
judged to be outstandingly high, others 
were outstanding as low in competence and 


some were consistently rated as average 
officers. Large groups of officers rated high, 
average, and low respectively, were ob- 
tained by repeating the procedure in many 
units. Nearly 10,000 officers were used as 
subjects in this part of the study. From 
these homogenous groupings consistent 
descriptive phrases were obtained that 
could be used in rating other personnel. 
Each of the rating elements consisted of a 
“tetrad”—a group of four descriptive 
phrases such as the following: 

(a) quick to size up a situation or its merits 

(b) fails to cooperate 


(c) shirks his duty 
(d) gets results without a lot of fuss 


In each tetrad the rating officer is re- 
quired to choose the one phrase “most de- 
scriptive” and the one “least descriptive” 
of the officer being rated. Phrases were se: 
lected experimentally so that two of the 
phrases sound equally good or equally bad 
in each tetrad. However, in each instance, 
one good sounding phrase has no signifi 
cance with officers of high ability, whereas 
the other favorable phrase is definitely sig- 
nificant. The same is true for the two nega- 
tive sounding phrases. This is known as 
the forced choice technique. 

With the forced choice technique, even 
though the rating officer might want to 
give an officer a superior rating on every- 
thing (halo effect), he must be honest with 
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the officer and with himself so he tries to 
pick the phrases which correctly describe 
the officer in question. Reports are ma- 
chine-scored in Washington and answer 
sheets are kept in strict confidence. This 
form was evolved after months of extensive 
research and promises to further objectify 
rating procedures. 

The new instrument, as finally standard- 
ized, is known to the Army as “WDAGO 
Form 67-1” and was devised to help pro- 
duce high ratings for high officers and low 
ratings for low officers. These ratings were 
less subject to bias from such factors as 
rank and prestige. Colonels were not rated 
higher than majors consistently or captains 
consistently higher than lieutenants. These 
ratings more nearly followed the normal 
curve. In addition, the form contains in- 
formation about the officer for future plan- 
ning: identifying information, and perti- 
nent facts concerning the duties actually 
performed, and a verbal description of the 
officer with comments by the rating and en- 
dorsing officer. The officer’s desirability in 
various capacities and recommendations 
for career development are also included. 


Officer Integration Program 

ONE OF THE significant post-war develop- 
ments was the group of selection tech- 
niques devised for the Army’s integration 
program. Scientific research and statistical 
analyses formed the foundation for the 
comprehensive program. Any selection 
technique is effective only so far as the vari- 
ous instruments involved are valid. When 
the directive was issued for this research, 
certain objectives were apparent, as fol- 
lows: tests for general aptitude and educa- 
tional level, a comprehensive rating scale, 
interviewing procedures, a biographical in- 
ventory, and procedures for the classifica- 
tion of officers to meet Army needs for 
technical specialists.® 

Preliminary research, which preceded 
the program, led to five different measures. 


*M. W. Richardson, “Selection of Army Officers,” 
New Methods in Applied Psychology, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 1947, pp. 
79°85. 


Each is given below with pertinent infor- 
mation: 

The Officer Classification Test. Two 
similar test forms were developed, each 
containing 125 items. Types of materials 
were as follows: reading comprehension, 
arithmetic reasoning, interpretation and 
judgment. Each form was administered ex- 
perimentally to some 500 officers and two 
final test versions were adopted which con- 
tained 110 “best” items. 

The General Survey Test. Experimental 
test items covering the fields of English us- 
age and the humanities, physical and bio- 
logical sciences, social science and history, 
were administered in two forms to some 
500 officers each. Following statistical eval- 
uation, 200 items were chosen to form the 
General Survey Test. 

The Biographical Information Blank. 
Seven experimental forms, containing an 
aggregate of 1300 items, were given to of- 
ficer candidates at various installations. Af- 
ter determining the validity and reliability 
of the items, some 275, were chosen for final 
use. 

The Study of Officer Evaluation Report. 
Existing Army rating methods were evalu- 
ated and retested along with seven addi- 
tional instruments. The characteristics of 
good and poor officers were studied, 
through ratings and word descriptions. Fol- 
lowing field trials, valid items were se- 
lected for inclusion in the Officer Evalua- 
tion Report. 

The Interview. Selection techniques 
were evaluated by comparing results ob- 
tained from groups of the “most compe- 
tent,” “least competent,” and “average” 
officers. Criterion groups were selected 
with special care and final validity studies 
were based on extensive “dry run” tests. 
Interviewing followed a carefully stan- 
dardized technique as outlined in the “con- 
duct of the interview.” 

Following nation-wide studies, involv- 
ing some 13,000 officers, it was apparent 
that the Officer Classification Test and the 
General Survey Test were not directly re- 
lated to the criterion of present compe- 
tence. However, evidence indicated that 
the two tests were adequate measures of 
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ability to learn, and of education level. 
Even though these two measures were not 
directly related to the criterion, some esti- 
mate of an officer’s ability to develop in the 
future seemed necessary. One of the instru- 
ments (the Officer Classification Test) 
therefore, was included. The remaining 
three instruments designed to measure 
competence in present assignment, do so 
individually. Combined, the results were 
even better in differentiating between 
good, average, and poor officers; the valid- 
ity coefficient was .76. The final selection 
battery which was recommended included 
all but the General Survey Test. 


The Interview for Selection Purposes 
EVEN THOUGH the interview is the major 
and probably the most widely used of selec- 
tion procedures, there is little eidence of 
scientific attempts to make the interview 
objective, valid, or reliable as a technique. 
The following were eliminated as criteria: 
an evaluation of intelligence or educa- 
tional background, competence as an of- 
ficer, military or civilian experience, vari- 
ous personality traits, or integrating these 
factors into the total situation. 

These factors had been considered objec- 
tively by the selection techniques indicated 
above. With these eliminations, the inter- 
view was concerned primarily with the can- 
didate’s interaction with interview board 
members. The specific criterion of evalu- 
ating one aspect of leadership, the abil- 
ity to deal with people, tended to in- 
crease the objectivity of the interview. Con- 
versational situations, a series of check lists 
requiring observation of behavior, the 
stranger interviewer-interviewee situation, 
plus a common basis for judgment and 
evaluation were all basic elements of the 
technique. 

The interview followed an informal con- 
versational pattern in which the first five 
minutes were devoted to putting the can- 
didate at ease. The next 20-25 minutes 
were spent in discussing prescribed topics. 
Board members then expressed their judg- 
ments of the candidate on prepared work 
sheets covering various aspects of the social 
situation. A continuing process of observ- 


ing, describing, rating, and evaluating 
tended to correct biased impressions. For 
example, a candidate’s favorable impres- 
sion on a board member originally might 
be altered as specific items were checked on 
the unfavorable side. Validity and relia- 
bility studies against other instruments in- 
dicated that this technique did aid in the 
total selection process. 


The Selection of Potential Leaders 


WARTIME EXPERIENCE indicated the vital 
necessity for devising new techniques and 
instruments to be used in selecting poten- 
tial leaders. During 1947, plans were ini- 
tiated for the development of instruments 
designed to select and evaluate the progress 
of potential leaders. Essential elements in 
the program included procedures for the 
selection of men with no prior military 
service, rating and evaluation forms and 
methods of evaluating performance, plus 
an analysis of curriculum content and 
training methods to be used. Preliminary 
surveys of existing methods were made and 
an interim selection program and fol- 
low-up studies were developed. The 
schools curricula are organized in two 
three-week phases. Academic instruction in 
the first phase includes lectures and ex- 
ercise on the nature of military leadership, 
training methods, educational principles, 
supervised practice teaching, and military 
exercises. The second phase includes as- 
signment to a training unit in the capacity 
of a non-commissioned leader. 

Technical assistance and research stud- 
ies are centered on the following factors: 
instruments for the selection of students, 
the evaluation of progress during training, 
and the observation of performance in 
leadership situations. In the latter case, a 
Leader’s Reaction Test was devised by per- 
sonnel research technicians, to evaluate 
leadership behavior objectively in a vari- 
ety of situations.* This test obtains observa- 

*The Adjutant General’s Office, Personnel Re- 
search and Procedures Branch, Personnel Research 
Section, “Interim Progress Report on Development 
of Materials and Procedures to Assist Army 
Ground Forces in Selection, Training and Evalua- 
tion in Leaders’ Schools Established at Replace- 


ment Training Centers,” PRS Report No. 756, 
March, 1948, pp. 1-13. 
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tions in 20 situations which require a total 
of 12 hours of orientation and testing. A 
critique following the test situations re- 
quires additional time. Additional tech- 
niques and/or instruments include a rat- 
ing of leadership qualities shown during 
training, plus an objective evaluation of 
biographical and personality items for se- 
lection. Leadership rating forms used by 
both faculty and fellow-students give an in- 
dication of progress in leader training. In 
addition, the leadership reaction test, us- 
ing standardized situations for leadership 
behavior, gives a further evaluation of 
progress. 

Company commanders ratings are con- 
sidered significant since these are evidences 
of leadership which are extraneous to the 
formal training situation. Faculty board 
ratings from preliminary evidence likewise 
appear to be significant. Further analyses 
and continued research will be needed to 
validate the preliminary findings. How- 
ever, results thus far have been quite en- 
couraging. 


West Point Aptitude and Evaluation 
Studies 


EARLY IN 1946 preliminary research was 
begun to develop instruments and pro- 
cedures for the selection and evaluation of 
cadets at the U. S. Military Academy.’ In- 
struments were developed to determine 
scholastic aptitude, personality and adjust- 
ment characteristics, physical competence, 
and biographical data. These factors were 
assumed to be important in predicting aca- 
demic success at West Point. Of the several 
instruments, one yielded consistently high 
validity coefficients; namely, the West 
Point Qualifying Test. In other words, this 
test was effective in predicting success in 
the course of study at the Military Acad- 
emy. Three forms of this same test, requir- 
ing 60 minutes each, contained two sub- 
tests: Elementary Mathematics Test and 
Language Aptitude Test. Research indi- 

‘The Adjutant General's Office, Personnel Re- 
search and Procedures Branch, Personnel Research 
Section, “Follow-up. of Validity of West Point 
Qualifying Tests for Predicting Course Grades at 
the Military Academy.” PRS Report No. 740, Jan., 
1947, pp. 1-8. : ; 


cated that the total score on the test was 
preferable to either of the sub-test scores 
for prediction purposes. One of the best 
predictors of later officer success in terms of 
class standing was the Aptitude for Service 
Rating. Short batteries of physical profi- 
ciency tests were developed for predicting 
success in physical education training. 

Further research is needed for the devel- 
opment of separate test batteries to meas- 
ure physical condition and physical apti- 
tude. Each of the measures indicated above 
has shown considerable promise as a pre- 
dictive instrument. 


Troop Attitude Research 
LARGER ORGANIZATIONS have considerable 
difficulty in keeping a finger on the pulse 
of the employees (troops), i.e., to know 
what the people are thinking. Attitude sur- 
veys or opinion polls represent a well de- 
veloped means of helping top management 
keep better informed about these matters. 
Research on troop opinion helps Army per- 
sonnel management in the following ways: 

1. Anticipating troop reaction to new 
administrative policy. 

2. Guiding the formulation or change 
in administrative policy. 

3. Evaluating the operation of an exist- 
ing program. 

4. Appraising the effectiveness of an in- 
formation or training program. 

5. Deciding on a basis of troop reactions 
whether or not a proposed policy would 
be effective. 

Some 500 studies during the past few 
years have provided troop opinions on a 
wide variety of problems. Typical of the 
studies are the following: trend surveys in 
the Universal Military Training experi- 
mental unit at Fort Knox; troop attitude 
toward the Army’s new career guidance 
program; studies pertaining to recruitment 
for the military service; and reactions to 
various types of military training films. 

Scientific sampling surveys are invalu- 
able tools for skillful administrators since 
they exclude arm-chair opinion and sub- 
stitute quantitative evidence for or against 
a given problem. Attitude research data 
have provided objective information with 
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respect to food and clothing preference, 
officer-enlisted man relationships, compet- 
ing physical training programs, housing 
problems for military personnel and oth- 
ers. Successful policies affecting troops may 
be evolved by learning the reaction to these 
policies before hand since they may depend 
on soldier reactions, attitudes or coopera- 
tion for success. 


Job Analysis and Occupational Research 


THE ARMY PROGRAM of occupational re- 
search during the past few years should fur- 
nish a foundation for effective personnel 
management. Cornerstone for this research 
is the complete job analysis being made of 
all Army jobs. Job analysis is not new by 
any means, but Army analysis has been de- 
veloped in a novel pattern and represents 
work which is more extensive than that 
usually performed. Each analysis was made 
in the field on the job itself by combining 
the techniques of observation, measure- 
ment, and interview. Pertinent detailed 
data are recorded in an organized job 
analysis schedule. The latter includes de- 
tails of the job plus environmental factors, 
physical requirements, special factors, and 
evaluation factors. Occupational group- 
ings are made from these basic data and 
the result has been some fifty career fields 
for the Army’s new career program. Thus 
far, the research has been confined to the 
various enlisted fields. Officer jobs and ca- 
reer patterns will be the next major phase. 

An efficient coordinated and integrated 
Army classification system must be based 
on research in occupational analysis. The 
content and standards of training, per- 
formance standards, assignments and utili- 
zation should be based on careful investi- 
gations in this field. 


Personnel Management Training 
BASICALLY, the problem of effective per- 
sonnel management in the Army is no dif- 
ferent from that of any modern progressive 
business organization in that the human 
element is the sine qua non for success. Ob- 

®R. Horchow, “Overhauling the Army Classifi- 


cation System,” Army Information Digest, October, 
1946, pp. 9-11. 


viously, this requires specific training. The 
new Army education system, as outlined by 
General Gerow, is the most comprehensive 
and far-reaching plan for professional mil- 
itary education the world has ever seen.® 
The system extends from the lowest unit to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff level and provides 
an opportunity for every individual to 
climb as high as his capabilities permit. 
Practical training is provided for each en- 
listed man and officer at the appropriate 
level for his experiences. 

Personnel management training is also 
given officers at every level in the Army 
school system.!° A selected group of 25, of- 
ficers were sent last year to ten civilian uni- 
versities for graduate studies in personnel 
management. Six of these officers were cho- 
sen on a competitive basis for a second year 
of further specialization. Thirty-five addi- 
tional officers entered graduate schools dur- 
ing the current year. Upon completion of 
the one or two years of graduate study, 
these officers are assigned to industrial con- 
cerns for internships of two months each. 
There they work with the executives and 
their assistants in charge of personnel, 
learning through practical experience the 
latest personnel methods used in leading 
industries of the United States. They are 
then assigned to key positions in the Army, 
such as instructorships at Army schools 
and top level personnel jobs in the various 
commands, where a thorough knowledge 
of personnel practices and personnel re- 
search will benefit the Army most. 

By building the policies, procedures, 
practices, and training for the Army’s per- 
sonnel program on systematic personnel 
research, the foundation is strong and 
progress should be certain. These exam- 
ples of research and training based on 
careful thinking and long-range planning 
should assure the application of sound 
principles of personnel management for 
national security. 


®°L. T. Gerow, “The Post-War Trains its Off- 
cers,” Army Information Digest, November, 1946, 
. 3-8. 
PR C. D. Leatherman, “Training in Personnel 
Management,” Army Personnel Management, Ad- 
ministrative School Center, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
March, 1948, pp. 23-25. 
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How Good Is Your 


Classification Plan? . 


HIRAM S. PHILLIPS 





RITICISM OF the workings of the classi- 

fication system from operating offi- 
cials or employees are usually countered 
by personnel officials with arguments that 
satisfy the critics—or befuddle them into 
silence or inaudible mutterings. There is 
a tendency to shrug off these comments as 
the carpings of the disgruntled or to place 
the blame on some other segment of the 
personnel program that is not functioning 
effectively. On the other hand, the person- 
nel officials’ criticisms of the abuses of clas- 
sification, which they find daily, are usually 
met by an attitude which implies that the 
classification technicians are theorists with 
no comprehension of the realities of oper- 
ating problems. 

Many of the criticisms on both sides, we 
know, are unjustified. And yet, observation 
of the classification systems in many juris- 
dictions reveals a variety of weaknesses that 
are at the core of many of the criticisms and 
abuses. This article is not an attempt to 
catalogue these deficiencies; rather, it is an 
effort to state certain principles which will 
be helpful in the evaluation of the classifi- 
cation systems and thus provide a basis 
for eliminating many of the all-too-com- 
mon limitations in the plans and their ad- 
ministration. These weaknesses add up to 
one simple fact: there is a failure on the 
part of operating and personnel officials in 
many jurisdictions to have a meeting of 
minds on the principles of classification 
and the methods of their application. By 
presenting this brief summary of well-es- 





© Hiram S. PHILLIPs is Chief of the Personnel Stan- 
dards Branch, United States Employment Service, 
United States Department of Labor. Mr. Phillips 
has been engaged in personnel work and in gen- 
eral administration in several federal agencies, and 
was a staff member of the advisory group which 
developed the initial administrative and personnel 
program for the United Nations. 

This article expresses the opinion of the author, 
and does not necessarily express the official view- 
point of the agency with which he is connected. 


tablished principles in generally non-tech- 
nical language, there is provided an out- 
line for joint appraisal by operating offi- 
cials and personnel officers and technicians 
of the strengths and limitations of our own 
classification systems. For it is only through 
this mutual awareness of these weaknesses 
in our own system that we create the atmos- 
phere in which we can overcome the defi- 
ciencies and make classification the valu- 
able administrative tool it is claimed to be. 


Adequate Coverage of Jobs 

The classes provide a clear basis for the 
allocation of all types of positions in the 
jurisdiction. The number of classes in the 
plan should be sufficient to provide a basis 
for the proper allocation of all of the kinds 
of jobs in the particular jurisdiction. This 
includes recognition of the kind of organi- 
zation structure that exists as well as the 
number of administrative and supervisory 
levels necessary to carry out the work. 
When, for example, the only alternative to 
classifying positions at absurdly low levels 
is to place subordinate and supervisory po- 
sitions in the same class, there is some rea- 
son to believe that the plan may not be 
geared to current administrative needs. 
Similarly, it is conceivable that there may 
be some difficulties in personnel opera- 
tions, budgeting, and general administra- 
tion when the classification plan forces the 
position of the Supervising Opthamologist 
into the class of “Executive III.” When the 
classification structure is clear, the operat- 
ing official should be able to identify those 
classes in the plan which are appropriate 
to his particular activity or function with- 
out use of a divining rod or a ouija board. 
The statements, which describe the work 
in the various classes, should be sufficiently 
detailed to give the administrator, appli- 
cant, or employee a good general picture of 
the type of work in the class and to provide 
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the placement officer and test technician 
with a clear enough picture of the work to 
make at least a beginning on the selection 
process. 


Classes Set at Typical Levels 


The class definitions reflect the typical 
or representative levels of work within the 
jurisdiction. The classes should be estab- 
lished, defined, and illustrated to reflect 
the normal or typical duties and responsi- 
bilities in a particular field of work within 
the jurisdiction of the classification plan. 
When it is desirable for administrative 
purposes to include work that is not truly 
representative of the class, such material 
should be so presented that its unrepresen- 
tative character is apparent. This use of 
non-typical material should be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. The major objective 
should be achieved through defining as 
“typical” those levels of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility at which the greatest numbers 
of positions are clustered within the par- 
ticular jurisdiction. This practice of build- 
ing the specification around common du- 
ties and tasks allows for sound standards of 
selection because qualifications can be es- 
tablished with reference to the work re- 
quirements of the bulk of the jobs in the 
organization. Application of this princi- 
ple should also improve relations between 
operating and personnel officials as well as 
employees because building the specifica- 
tions around the more common types of 
work will naturally decrease the number 
of borderline cases with all their attendant 
irritations, frustrations, and grievances. 

This problem is presented in over-sim- 
plified form in the following hypothetical 
case. In Agency A there is one large group 
of employees whose primary job is to type 
material from simple rough draft and an- 
other large group whose main job is to 
type complex statistical tables. By writing 
the specifications around these two points, 
the problems of administration will be 
simplified for Agency A. In Agency B, 
however, the largest groups of employees 
are engaged primarily in typing labels and 
cutting stencils. By writing the definitions 
in terms of Agency B, their problems will 


be simplified. But by establishing the class 
definitions without reference to the work 
distribution in either agency, the difficul- 
ties with respect to selection standards and 
individual allocations are obvious. 


Clear Distinctions Among Classes 

The differences among the classes are 
clear and easily identified. The definition 
and illustrations of each class should be 
sufficiently sharp and detailed so that any 
person concerned with the plan, without 
reference to Webster, Roget, or a crystal 
ball, can spot work typical of a particular 
class and the factors that differentiate it 
from the work in other classes in the same 
or related fields. This can be done by writ- 
ing the general statement so that the work 
in that class is clearly distinguishable from 
all other classes and by supporting the 
general statement with illustrations which 
do not overlap illustrations used for other 
classes in the series. In addition, the class 
definitions should be so presented that the 
factors which distinguish one class from 
another can be found uniformly through- 
out the plan. 


Consistency Among Classes 

The classification plan is internally con- 
sistent with due recognition of lines of pro- 
motion and transfer within the jurisdic 
tion. Classes at approximately the same 
level of difficulty and responsibility should 
be described so that the comparability of 
level of work and qualifications is appar- 
ent. Similarly, the differences in level of 
work and requirements within series and 
across series lines should vary in a con- 
sistent manner. Where deviations from 
the principle of internal consistency are 
necessary, persons responsible for the plan 
should be in a position to support and ex- 
plain the deviation in terms of personnel 
policies, practices, and needs of the juris- 
diction. In establishing the internal rela- 
tionships within the plan, attention should 
be given to their effect on operations in 
general, and personnel administration in 
particular, to assure that the levels of 
classes within series and in related series 
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do not lead to unwarranted internal shift- 
ing of personnel to gain immediate or 
long-range financial or other advantage. 

The unwarranted shifting of personnel 
resulting from inappropriate internal re- 
lationships within the classification system 
may be shown by drawing on the recent 
experience of a large agency in a highly in- 
dustrial state. This agency had spent years 
developing a trained staff of experienced 
Occupational Analysts. When an employ- 
ment counseling program was launched 
with considerable fanfare, the agency es- 
tablished the class of Counselor with 
roughly the same basic qualifications as 
the Analyst class, but with a somewhat 
higher salary range. Attracted by the 
higher salaries, the Analysts applied en 
masse for the counseling jobs and the 
agency did not feel that it would be justi- 
fied in denying them the opportunity for 
more money. As a result, the agency found 
itself with a group of more or less trained, 
but inexperienced Counselors, and all too 
few experienced Occupational Analysts, 
even though both programs were of equal 
importance at that time. 


Administrative Flexibility 


The classes permit administrative flexi- 
bility with due regard for the qualifica- 
tions required for positions in the class. 
The classification plan should be devel- 
oped on the basis of the positions affected, 
but with full recognition of the interplay 
of the classification plan and the methods 
of recruitment, assignment, training, trans- 
fer, and promotion, as well as compensa- 
tion, in the particular jurisdiction. 

Fine distinctions in classes which may 
be justified by job facts alone should be 
balanced against the paper work burden 
which may be imposed on supervisors and 
personnel officers alike from minor shifts 
in employee assignments. Visualize, if you 
can, the problems that will arise in the 
agency, with only a large handful of Senior 
Clerks, which has recently established 
seven different classes with the same gen- 
eral definitions, differing illustrations of 
typical work, the same pay ranges, and ab- 
solutely identical statements of qualifica- 


tions. Though this agency is concerned 
with the reduction of unemployment, it 
appears to be solving its program objec- 
tives by creating new employment in the 
field of personnel paper pushing! 

The advantages of broad classes, on the 
other hand, should be weighed carefully 
against the requirements of the individual 
positions to assure that, in general, inter- 
change of personnel is feasible, and that 
recruitment through a single examination 
is practicable and will give reasonable as- 
surance of the selection of qualified em- 
ployees for all positions in the class. 

The desire for simplicity in the classifi- 
cation structure can, of course, be carried 
so far that the structure begins to wobble 
and shake when subjected to any adminis- 
trative use. One agency in the field of em- 
ployment service administration, for ex- 
ample, in the interest of simplifying its 
classification plan has established one class 
which is intended to cover management of 
local offices, with the supervisory and pub- 
lic relations work this involves; employ- 
ment counseling, with its knowledge of 
guidance and testing; farm placement su- 
pervision, which requires an understand- 
ing of the seasonal peaks of farm processes 
for particular crops and the ability to ar- 
range for the rapid shifting of workers to 
meet emergent needs of individual farm- 
ers; and procedures analysis, which re- 
quires the ability to study operations and 
write bulletins. If this is, in fact, one class 
the recruiting agency would be obligated 
to develop an examination which tested 
the applicants’ knowledges and abilities in 
all of the foregoing fields (plus many 
more). If anyone passed the examination, 
it would be purely coincidental. 


Realistic Qualifications 

Statements of. qualifications are realistic. 
The qualification statements should not 
only reflect the viewpoint of the job ana- 
lyst, but should also reflect the common 
interests of all persons using the classifica- 
tion plan—operating officials, recruiting, 
placement, and training specialists, and 
test technicians. The statements of knowl- 
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edges, skills, and abilities should, of course, 
be based on the duties and responsibilities 
of the class, but should be written with a 
clear picture in mind of the methods for 
measuring the kinds, quantity, and quality 
of experience which will give evidence of 
capacity for acceptable performance and 
the feasibility of such requirements in re- 
lation to the methods of filling the jobs in 
the particular jurisdiction. Particular at- 
tention should be paid to the avoidance of 
“high falutin” statements of requirements 
which are unrealistic in relation to salary 
or to the availability of qualified person- 
nel, which scare off basically qualified ap- 
plicants, or which lead to criticism of the 
unduly difficult or impractical examina- 
tions when the test technicians take the 
qualification statements literally and build 
their examinations accordingly. 

One administrator, for example, com- 
plained bitterly about the inadequacies of 
the merit system when he failed to get an 
adequate register for jobs that involved es- 
sentially contact with employers to enlist 
their cooperation in the use of his agency. 
He wanted some sales-type men who had 
some general knowledge of industrial em- 
ployment practices in the state and a good 
general background that could be ac- 
quired from intelligent reading of the 
newspapers. His specification and exami- 
nation announcement, however, required 
for about $2,000 a year a knowledge of the 
following: (1) The state unemployment 
compensation law and related titles of the 
Social Security Act; (2) The background 
of the organization and operation of the 
public employment service; (3) State laws 
relating to employment; (4) Labor prob- 
lems; (5) Approved interviewing tech- 
niques; (6) Claims-taking procedures; and 
(7) Theories and practices of modern em- 
ployment office management. And he 
wondered why he got so few candidates, 
and why those he did get did not meet his 
needs! 


Useable Title Structure 
The title structure is clear, simple, and 
useable. Though the size of the jurisdic- 
tion necessarily complicates the title struc- 


ture, the titles, including the distinctions 
between classes in a series, should make 
sense to the employees, supervisors, and 
budget officials as well as to the public 
applying for jobs. The desire for precision 
in descriptive titles should be balanced 
against administrative needs and the im- 
pact on recruitment. Why call a job a 
“Floor Mopper” when the title of “Porter” 
is no less appropriate and will aid in at- 
tracting and retaining employees? 


Simple Format 


The format makes the plan easy to use. 
The plan should be set up that anyone— 
administrators, supervisors, employees, as 
well as personnel technicians—can find in- 
formation on particular classes and related 
classes in the same or different series with- 
out the need for a map and compass. 


Ease of Maintenance 


The plan can be kept current with a 
reasonable minimum of work. It should 
be possible to maintain the plan on a rea- 
sonably current basis without an undue 
burden on operating officials and the per- 
sonnel staff. The ease of administration 
should be reflected in the rules for admin- 
istering the plan, which should allow rea- 
sonable leeway for shifts of assignments 
within the same class and to established po- 
sitions in other classes without the neces- 
sity of a classification technician breathing 
down the necks of the operating officials 
and employees. 

At the same time, the rules should rec- 
ognize that jobs change through individ- 
ual initiative and through gradual as well 
as marked changes in organization and 
program, and provision should therefore 
be made for periodic review to assure that 
the plan. itself and individual allocations 
are brought up to date. And finally, the 
rules should recognize that inasmuch as 
administrators and classification techni 
cians may make mistakes. occasionally, 
there should be a machinery for appeals 
which will be helpful to morale and will 
also serve as a device for keeping the plan 
current. 
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Ease of Modification 


The plan is flexible to meet changes in 
organization, jobs, and labor market con- 
ditions. Since programs are constantly 
shifting in emphasis with resulting shifts 
in the nature of the work, the plan should 
be broad enough to meet foreseeable pos- 
sible changes. At the same time it must be 
recognized that no classification plan can 
anticipate all changes, and therefore the 
rules should make it possible to amend the 
plan by adding, raising, lowering, modify- 
ing, or deleting classes without endless de- 
lay and irritation. 


Conclusion 


IT Is RECOGNIZED that the method of appli- 
cation of these principles will vary with the 
size and complexity of the jurisdiction 
served by the classification plan. It is rec- 
ognized, also, that additional principles 
could be stated, that some of the principles 
could be further refined, supplemented, 
and clarified; it is believed, however, that 
any classification plan which is built 
around these principles will provide a firm 
foundation for the total personnel system 
which it is intended to serve. 














Personnel Administration in the 


Veterans Administration . . GEORGE H. SWEET 





ITH THE END of World War II the 
Veterans Administration was faced 
with the necessity for extensive and very 
rapid expansion to meet the tremendous 
postwar workload imposed by Congress. 
An unusual feature of this expansion was 
that it came at a time when many other 
agencies were contracting. As is usual in 
the expansion of any agency, a consider- 
able burden was placed on the personnel 
organization to recruit and to aid in select- 
ing the large number of new employees 
needed. In fact many of the personnel 
problems now facing the Veterans Admin- 
istration arise from the fact that the ex- 
panded organization was developed right 
at the close of the war, when wartime re- 
cruitment machinery was still in effect.1 
As a means of accomplishing this vast 
job the Veterans Administration relied in 
large measure on the decentralization of 
personnel administration to field levels. 
Even before the postwar expansion it had 
become apparent that decentralization 
would be necessary if the personnel admin- 
istration job were to be done most effec- 
tively. A committee of managers, on the 
invitation of the Administrator, met in 
January, 1944 to consider, among other 
things, means of simplifying personnel 
procedure. One of the recommendations 
of this committee was that employment 
'The post-war growth in the personnel of the 


Veterans Administration is roughly indicated in 
the following round figures for various dates: 


December, 1939 ......--++++- 8,000* 
August, 1945 (V-J Day) ....... 69,700 
December, 1945 ....+-+++++++- go, 

December, 1946 ............++ 222,200 
December, 1947 ........++-+++ 200,700 





* These figures exclude fee-basis doctors and 
dentists. 





@ GeorcE H. Sweet is Assistant Administrator for 
Personnel in the Veterans Administration. He has 
been with that agency and one of its predecessor 
organizations since 1917, and has been in person- 
nel work since 1922. 


matters be decentralized to the field offices. 
Actually a measure of decentralization of 
personnel administration had already 
been accomplished by the time General 
Bradley’s plan of general decentralization 
was announced in September of 1945. 

Obviously the personnel program dur- 
ing the expansion period of 1945 and 1946 
had to be directed toward recruiting and 
selecting new employees and toward de- 
veloping instructions and guides for the 
use of field personnel officials in exercising 
their newly-acquired decentralized author- 
ity. Now the emphasis has shifted so 
that the personnel program is principally 
concerned with improving and developing 
employees for maximum production and 
for improving work relationships between 
employees and management. 


Organization for Personnel 
Administration 


THE PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION provides 
that virtually all personnel administra- 
tion, as distinguished from personnel pol- 
icy and supervision, is to be performed at 
the local station level. However, as a 
means of controlling certain high-level po- 
sitions and to insure area-wide competi- 
tion, approval of appointments is retained 
at the central office and branch office level. 
All regional offices, hospitals, and centers, 
of which there are almost 200 in number, 
have their own personnel offices. Some of 
these stations are so small that they can 
justify only two or three employees in the 
personnel office. Other stations are quite 
large, having over 4,000 employees, and 
have a comprehensive personnel program. 

The personnel offices in the 13 branch 
offices are responsible for supervising pert- 
sonnel administration in the numerous 
field offices within their areas and for an- 
swering the many diverse technical and 
legal personnel questions which are di- 
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rected to them from the field. In addition, 
the branch offices are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for evaluating the effectiveness 
of personnel management in the stations 
under their jurisdiction. 

The central office personnel organiza- 
tion exists largely to develop policies, in- 
structions, procedures and standards for 
the entire personnel program, the objec- 
tive of which is to increase the productivity 
of employees and thereby to aid in the 
realization of Veterans Administration ob- 
jectives. In addition, the central office per- 
sonnel organization exists to supervise, 
control, and evaluate personnel adminis- 
tration throughout the entire agency. 

Experience thus far has demonstrated 
conclusively that local offices must have 
discretion in selecting the bulk of their 
employees and in determining means for 
maintaining a capable and dynamic work 
force which is so essential for quantity and 
quality of production. It is believed that 
this experience, together with that of the 
military departments and certain other 
agencies, has demonstrated conclusively 
that decentralization of personnel admin- 
istration is the most effective means of 
maintaining a competent and flexible 
work force in a large agency. 


Personnel Principles 

THE DEVELOPMENT of the organization for 
personnel administration, together with 
present activities aimed toward improving 
the human factor in Veterans Administra- 
tion’s production job, are based on certain 
concepts of good management. These are 
summarized as follows: 

1. The ultimate objective of personnel 
administration is increased quality and 
quantity of production through a more 
efficient and satisfied working force. In 
Veterans Administration, this means that 
the goal toward which those engaged in 
personnel administration are working is 
the provision of maximum service to the 
veteran. The personnel program is not an 
end in itself, but achieves significance only 
to the extent that it aids line officials in 
reaching the goal of maximum efficiency 


in providing the services the Veterans. Ad- 
ministration exists to perform. 

2. Personnel administration is primar- 
ily an advisory or staff function to the 
chief executive and his assistants. Another 
function of personnel administration is 
the provision of auxiliary service to the 
line—service which can be most effectively 
and economically provided by a central 
service organization. 

3. The personnel administration re- 
sponsibility, as is commonly recognized in 
private industry, should be placed high in 
the organization so as to be of maximum 
aid to the chief executive and his line as- 
sistants. This principle has been recog- 
nized in Veterans Administration by plac- 
ing the top personnel advisor at the As- 
sistant Administrator level. In subordi- 
nate offices he is placed in a comparable 
position with respect to the head of the 
office. 

4. Personnel management is a joint re- 
sponsibility of the personnel staff and the 
line officials. It is recognized that the ex- 
ecutive or supervisor is the original per- 
sonnel man. When he has responsibility 
for the work of a group of people he must 
know what types and how many people he 
needs to do the job. He assigns work, ex- 
plains to his employees what he expects of 
them, and evaluates their performance. 
The most effective personnel management 
job cannot be accomplished without full 
recognition of this responsibility by both 
line officials and personnel staff officials. 

5. The approach to personnel adminis- 
tration must be a unified one. Personnel 
problems become management problems, 
not “classification problems” or “training 
problems.” Position classification, train- 
ing, efficiency rating, and the other per- 
sonnel functions are not primarily sepa- 
rate activities, each with its own set of 
program objectives; rather they are the 
various tools which the personnel office 
provides to help management attain its 
objectives. Properly used they effectively 
supplement each other in the performance 
of a common job. Consistent application 
of this unified viewpoint, and the conse- 
quent elimination of a “compartmental- 
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ized” approach, is a fundamental aim of 
personnel administration in Veterans Ad- 
ministration. It is our objective to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible in the person- 
nel program the unity of a one-man 
personne] office. 

6. If personnel offices throughout Vet- 
erans Administration are to be in a posi- 
tion to assist effectively the supervisors in 
the solution of day-to-day problems of 
management, they and the management 
officials of the stations of which they are a 
part must be permitted sufficient discre- 
tion to apply the Veterans Administration 
personnel program in the light of local op- 
erating needs and realities. Responsibility 
for the content and administration of the 
personnel program must be properly dis- 
tributed among central office, branch of- 
fices and field stations. Proper distribution 
facilitates the settlement of as many prob- 
lems as possible at the actual scene of op- 
eration. Decentralization of*the details of 
personnel administration to local person- 
nel offices is a basic principle of personnel 
administration in Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

7. It is our obligation as one part of an 
organization serving the public to operate 
at minimum cost consistent with maxi- 
mum service to veterans and the public. 
Service to the veterans and to the public is, 
of course, our end objective. 


Where We Stand 


IT Is PROBABLY of interest to observe that 
Veterans Administration is predominantly 
staffed by veterans. Currently the propor- 
tion of employee veterans in the agency is 
better than sixty per cent. More than 
eighty-seven per cent of male employees 
are veterans. It is fitting that an agency 
existing to look after the problems of vet- 
erans should be largely staffed by veterans. 

Because the Veterans Administration 


has such an extensive field organization it 
has been necessary to develop guides for 
staffing of local personnel offices. A com- 
prehensive study has just been completed 
for the purpose of developing intelligible 


guides for staffing personnel offices on the 
basis of actual workload. 

It was found that the decentralized form 
of administration requires the headquar- 
ters level to develop simple and under. 
standable instructions, guides, standards, 
and procedures for all subordinate offices, 
Accordingly, in 1946 a statement of person. 
nel policies was issued to all employees? 
In addition, a comprehensive manual has 
been developed for the use of all personnel 
offices throughout the agency. This man. 
ual has been refined and expanded ever 
since its initial publication in June, 1946. 
As a companion publication, a manual has 
been prepared for the use of line officials in 
carrying on their part of the personnel 
program.* This manual recognizes the 
team work which must exist between per- 
sonnel staff and line officials before a real- 
istic and dynamic personnel program can 
exist. Much headway has been made in 
the development of qualification stand- 
ards, position-classification standards, and 
performance standards. Also, a manual 
has been issued for the guidance of all con- 
cerned in the matter of employees com- 
plaints and grievances so that fair and 
equitable treatment will be assured all em- 
ployees. 

Since the expansion period of 1945 and 
1946, the emphasis on training has shifted 
from orientation and induction training 
to training directed toward the improve- 
ment of job skills, improvement of su- 
pervision, and the effectuation of new 
programs and procedures. Aiming at 
improving the calibre of supervision which 
is so basic to effective employee-manage- 
ment relations, the war-time “J” program 
has been and is being fitted to the actual 
needs of the agency. 

An employee suggestion program was 
developed in accordance with an executive 
order of the President, and is in operation. 
While it is too soon to state that the objec: 


*Veterans Administration Pamphlet 5-3. Per- 
sonnel Policies of the Veterans Administration. 

?Veterans Administration Manual 5-2. Manual 
for Personnel Administration. i 

‘Veterans Administration Manual 5-5. Supervt- 
sors’ Personnel Handbook. 
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tives of the suggestion program have been 
realized completely, it is plain that bene- 
fits such as savings in time, energy, and 
materials, and increased job satisfaction 
are being obtained. 

One activity which has received consid- 
erable emphasis during the past year has 
been that of converting the Veterans Ad- 
ministration complement from one com- 
posed largely of war-service and temporary 
employees to one in which a majority are 
regular civil service employees. The ex- 
pansion in the agency’s personnel, coming 
as it did immediately after the war, made 
it necessary that the Veterans Administra- 
tion build up its staff by using wartime re- 
cruitment facilities. As a result the pro- 
portion of non-status employees was rela- 
tively high. During the past year the pro- 
portion of employees having regular civil 
service status has increased from 33.4 per 
cent in January, 1947, to 65 per cent in 
February, 1948. Much of this progress has 
been made possible by the boards of civil 
service examiners operated by the agency 
on authority of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


Employee Turnover 


IT Is RECOGNIZED that one of the most re- 
vealing indicators of organizational health 
is employee turnover. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the cost of turnover is consid- 
erable, but is to a degree controllable. 
During the war, organizations in govern- 
ment and in industry came to expect a 
high rate of turnover. Turnover rates in 
the Veterans Administration have shown 
considerable improvement. In February, 
1947, for example, the replacement rate 
(which we consider as real turnover) was 
4.16 per cent per month.’ This rate has 


> Replacement rate formula used in the Veterans 
Administration is as follows: 

When accessions exceed separations, the replace- 
ment rate is determined by dividing the total 
number of separations by the average personnel 
complement for the month. 

When separations exceed accessions, the replace- 
ment rate is determined by dividing the total num- 
ber of accessions by the average personnel comple- 
ment for the month. 

This method of computing turnover is recom- 


fallen generally during the past year to 
2.19 per cent in February, 1948. 

Turnover figures mean little unless com- 
pared with other organizations. Veterans 
Administration has been criticized on oc- 
casion for its high turnover rate, but since 
turnover in this agency during the past 
year has not been higher than in the gov- 
ernment as a whole, it is assumed that this 
criticism springs from the fact that this 
agency is so much in the limelight. Most 
of the time during the year since February, 
1947, the replacement rate in this agency 
has been below that for the government as 
a whole. 

Turnover in Veterans Administration 
also compares favorably with personnel 
turnover in industry. According to the 
labor turnover publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the average replacement 
rate in manufacturing industries in Feb- 
ruary, 1947 was 4.5 per cent; in Veterans 
Administration it was 4.16 per cent. In 
September, 1947 the rate was 5.3 per cent 
in industry, and 2.5 per cent in Veterans 
Administration. In November, 1947, it 
was 4 per cent in industry and 2.68 per cent 
in Veterans Administration. 


Looking Ahead 


MUCH REMAINS to be done in the direction 
of completing and refining the personnel 
program, including policies, instructions, 
and standards for certain groups of em- 
ployees in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery who are not subject to the reg- 
ular civil service provisions. A personnel 
manual is in the process of preparation 
which will develop and present for the use 
of central office and field levels policies, in- 
structions, procedures and standards simi- 
lar to what has been done for civil service 
employees. 

Incident to the shift of responsibility for 
detailed personnel administration to the 
field there has been manifested a need for 
appraising the quality and controlling the 
direction of personnel administration. In- 





mended by J. E. Walters in his book, Personnel 
Relations, Ronald Press, 1945, p. 248. 
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creased attention is being given to the 
development of objective means for deter- 
mining the tangible results of the person- 
nel program. Steps are now being taken 
to develop a field evaluation technique to 
assess the effectiveness of personnel admin- 
istration in the various offices throughout 
the country. By this means it is hoped to 
build and maintain throughout the agency 
a personnel program of consistent quality 
and sound approach. 

In summary the Veterans Administra- 
tion has had a huge personnel manage- 


ment task. While the nature of this prob. 
lem has shifted since the period of expan. 
sion the current problems and difficulties 
are no less troublesome, and in the future 
will require all of the collective manage. 
ment talent that the agency can summon. 
The major organization job has been ac. 
complished. Ahead remains the task of 
improving the caliber of the work force, 
improving esprit de corps, and simplifying 
personnel administrative machinery, thus 
making it possible for the agency to oper- 
ate more efficiently. 
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The Minnesota Cost-of-Living 
Pay Plan ae ee ere er a 





HERE HAVE BEEN many arguments 
| ae public personnel administra- 
tors as to the relative merits of a cost-of- 
living salary plan as compared to the type 
of plan that does not vary automatically 
with living costs, but is adjusted periodi- 
cally following surveys of pay rates for like 
work within the same labor market. It is 
not within the province of this discussion 
to pursue the validity of these arguments, 
but rather to describe the operation of the 
Minnesota cost-of-living plan and the fac- 
tors leading to its development and instal- 
lation. 


Limitations of the Original Pay Plan 


WHEN THE Minnesota civil service act was 
passed in 1999, the legislature reserved for 
itself the right to act finally on the pay 
plan to be developed by the new civil serv- 
ice department. The plan developed by 
the department was approved by the 1941 
session of the legislature, but no provision 
was made for amendments to the plan in 
the two-year period between sessions. To 
meet emergency conditions arising from 
the war it was necessary for the Civil Serv- 
ice Board to adopt a “compensation pol- 
icy” which was in effect a “bonus” applica- 
ble to the first $200 of an employee’s 
monthly salary. This was subsequently 
approved by the 1943 legislature and was 
increased slightly. This legislative action 
effectively closed the door on future 
changes in the “compensation policy” by 
the board. Although the 1943 session cor- 
rected the pay plan situation to the extent 
of authorizing changes necessary to correct 
inequities and inequalities in the plan, it 
did not make any provision for major re- 





© Rosert D. Stover is Director, Minnesota State 
Civil Service Department. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, and prior to that was a staff member of 
the Indiana State Personnel Division. 


visions to reflect over-all changes of rates 
in the labor market. 

The inelasticity of the pay plan became 
more evident and serious in 1943 because 
of increasing pay rates in private industry, 
the rising cost of living, and the serious 
manpower shortages occasioned by the war 
emergency. In 1944 the situation became 
so acute that a decision was made to con- 
duct a comprehensive salary survey so that 
an up-to-date pay plan might be submitted 
to the 1945 legislative session. Public Ad- 
ministration Service of Chicago was em- 
ployed to conduct this survey. The first 
requirement, of course, was the develop- 
ment of a sound, well-integrated plan 
based on current rates paid in private in- 
dustry and other governmental jurisdic- 
tions. The second requirement was that 
some method be developed whereby a suf- 
ficient degree of elasticity could be pro- 
vided so that the plan might be kept up to 
date in a time of rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions. A plan meeting these 
requirements was finally evolved through 
the joint efforts of the Public Administra- 
tion Service staff and the staff of the Civil 
Service Department. 


Development of a New Pay Plan 


AT THE OUTSET it was recognized that once 
a current salary plan was established, the 
statutes provided ample means for correc- 
tion of inequities and inequalities in pay 
arising from changing conditions affecting 
individual classes of positions. A major 
problem, therefore, appeared to be one of 
providing a means of adjusting the entire 
pay structure to sweeping changes in over- 
all economic conditions. It was agreed 
that whatever plan was developed should 
provide safeguards against the fear that 
salaries would be permanently fixed at ab- 
normally high levels, while at the same 
time it also established a reasonable “floor” 
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at a point where over-all changing condi- 
tions would not further reduce the salary 
structure. 

After considering various ways by which 
this over-all elasticity could be secured, it 
was decided that the most feasible method 
involved the use of an automatic adjust- 
ment based on a cost-of-living index. Real- 
izing that one of the faults of a majority 
of cost-of-living plans has been their com- 
plexity, every effort was made to devise a 
plan which would be simple and practical, 
but effective. 

As the plan was first conceived, it should 
consist of a number of basic salary ranges, 
each of which would divide into five equal 
steps. This would constitute the floor of 
the plan. The economic adjustment could 
then be effected by adding steps to the 
basic minimum and basic maximum of 
each range as necessary to meet changes in 
cost of living. The effect of this would be 
to create new adjusted ranges which would 
correspond to increased living costs. 

It was determined that the cost-of-living 
index published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics (now known as the 
Consumer’s Price Index) would constitute 
the guide for changes in cost of living. 
This is based on an index of 100 for the 
years 1935-39, and it was concluded after 
careful study that the basic ranges pro- 
posed for the new pay plan should be rep- 
resentative of that period. 

The question was “How could the basic 
ranges be determined and how could the 
proper step adjustment be determined?” 
Fortunately, the salary data obtained by 
Public Administration Service in 1939, 
when the original pay plan was prepared, 
were available for study. By comparing 
these data with the data gathered in the 1944 
study it was possible to determine the gen- 
eral increase in the salary rates for certain 
selected classes. The basic salaries, there- 
fore, were set as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to 1939 levels. The survey indicated a 
general rise in rates of about 15 per cent, 
although the cost-of-living index had risen 
some 23 points. It was assumed that the 
application of the “Little Steel Formula” 
had been responsible to some extent at 


least for the difference between the rise in 
salaries and the rise in living costs during 
this period. 

On this basis forty basic salary ranges 
were proposed, each having five steps. Un- 
der the plan there were four ranges divided 
into $5.00 steps, eight divided into $6.00 
steps, six into $8.00 steps, five into $10.00 
steps, seven into $12.00 steps, five into 
$14.00 steps, and five into $16.00 steps. 
The addition of three steps to the basic 
minimum and maximum of each range re- 
sulted in an adjustment which varied from 
approximately 17 per cent at the lower 
end of the scale to about g per cent in the 
upper brackets, with an approximate 15 
per cent adjustment in the middle ranges. 
By using this adjustment, therefore, a 
basic range of $90 to $115 became in effect 
a new range of $105 to $130, and a range 
of $450 to $530 was adjusted to $498 to 
$578. 

The Adjustment Formula 
THE NEXT PROBLEM was to work out a for- 
mula on which an automatic adjustment 
might be based. This was done more or 
less arbitrarily by providing that a one- 
step adjustment would be made when the 
cost-of-living index stood between 100 and 
110; two steps would be added when the 
index was between 110 and 120; and three 
steps would be added when the index 
reached 120 and not more than 130. Ad- 
ditional step-adjustments were proposed 
to accompany each ten-point increase in 
the index. The January index was selected 
as the index on which the adjustment 
should be based each year, with July 1 used 
as the effective date for putting the ad- 
justment into effect. The primary reason 
for using the January index was that in- 
formation as to the required adjustment 
would be available in legislative years in 
time to permit the legislature to make the 
necessary appropriations, thereby leaving 


only the one year between sessions to be, 


handled by estimates. July 1 was selected 
as the effective date to correspond with the 
beginning of the state’s fiscal year. 

When this over-all structure had been 
developed, the various classes in the classi- 
fication plan were assigned to the appro- 
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priate salary ranges by use of a factor com- 
parison method of job rating. About 
twenty key classes were selected which 
were representative of all the factors to be 
considered and which were supported by 
adequate and consistent pay data. Each 
key class was assigned a point value based 
on the pay data, each point representing 
one dollar. The point value for each key 
class was divided or “spread” among the 
individual factors on the basis of each fac- 
tor’s relative importance to the particular 
kind of work. Each class in the classifica- 
tion plan was then rated, factor by factor, 
with relation to the key classes. The rating 
was done by staff members of the Civil 
Service Department and Public Adminis- 
tration Service. The plan as submitted to 
the legislature, then, consisted of 40 basic 
salary ranges. It provided that the classes 
in the classification plan should be as- 
signed to the ranges by the Civil Service 
Department, and proposed a method for 
adjusted salaries of state employees to 
meet changing living costs. 

In the course of the legislative process 
some rather drastic changes were made in 
the proposed plan. The principle of the 
basic range was accepted, but the lowest 
two and highest four ranges were elimi- 
nated, making necessary the reassignment 
of classes within a plan with less “spread” 
from top to bottom. The original proposal 
for the economic adjustment provided for 
movement both upward and downward to 
meet changing conditions. As adopted, the 
plan provided only for downward move- 
ment. The adopted plan also provided for 
an additional one-step economic adjust- 
ment to the ten lowest ranges whenever the 
cost-of-living index exceeds 100. 


Review of the Plan in Operation 
DURING THE INTERIM between April, 1945, 
and the beginning of the legislative session 
in January, 1947, several trends affecting 
the salary structure became evident. As pre- 
viously pointed out, the reduction in the 
number of proposed ranges resulted in 
compression of the total range of pay in 
the state service. In order to meet realisti- 
cally competitive conditions as far as pos- 


sible, virtually all of the compression in 
the total salary plan had been absorbed in 
approximately the top third of the salary 
ranges. As wage and price controls relaxed 
and manpower shortages continued, the 
difficulty of recruiting and retaining em- 
ployees increased. 

Checks revealed that the lower and mid- 
dle ranges reasonably reflected current con- 
ditions, although some increase appeared 
warranted. The major problem here ap- 
peared to be shortages of potential em- 
ployees in fields requiring some degree of 
previous training and in which industrial 
expansion was under way. A more serious 
condition existed in the higher salary 
groups, where the compression of the total 
salary range resulted in increasing turn- 
over and where virtual inability to employ 
at established salary rates presented a seri- 
ous problem in maintenance of adequate 
state services. Cases of individual classes 
where inequities and inequalities existed 
were corrected, but the ceiling of the salary 
plan prevented any mass movement of the 
classes in the top third of the ranges if 
proper internal relationships were to be 
maintained. 

Detailed analysis of cost-of-living data 
and of salary data for key classes collected 
late in 1946 indicated that adjustments 
based on nine-point changes in the cost-of- 
living index, rather than ten-point changes, 
would more nearly reflect true conditions. 
This appeared to be due in part to an un- 
derestimation of the effect of wage control 
and “hold the line” policies on the rela- 
tionship of salaries in private industry and 
governmental agencies with cost of living. 
It was evident also that removal of price 
controls and relaxation of rent controls 
coupled with a restricted supply of goods, 
presented a possibility of changes in cost 
of living which potentially could seriously 
affect the state service. 


Revision Based on Experience 
ON THE BASIS of experience and data col- 
lected during this period, it was decided to 
develop detailed material for considera- 
tion by the legislature in correcting defects 
in the plan. Alternative plans were pre- 
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pared for relief of the compression in the 
higher ranges by the addition of varying 
numbers of new ranges. A plan was also 
developed to adjust the basic structure and 
the economic step adjustment to reflect 
more accurately cost-of-living changes. Each 
plan was supported by material to show 
the extent to which it would meet the 
needs of the service and the cost of effect- 
ing the changes. 

The 1945 plan, as revised during the 
1947 legislative session, gave recognition 
to the experience during the one and one- 
half years of operation. The basic structure 
was liberalized by deleting the lowest range 
and adding five ranges at the top of the 
plan. It was understood that all classes 
would be moved up at least one range and 
that the compression would be relieved by 
utilizing the added salary ranges to permit 
reassignment of the higher range classes. 
The economic adjustment plan was revised 
by gearing the step adjustments to a nine- 
point rather than a ten-point change in the 
cost-of-living index and by authorizing au- 
tomatic adjustment upward as well as 
downward. Funds were appropriated to 
make these major changes effective begin- 
ning July 1, 1947. 

The 1947 revision of the economic ad- 
justment based on the cost-of-living index 
proved to be a matter of major importance. 
The index used under both the 1945 and 
1947 statutes is the average of the indices 
for Minnesota cities for the month of Janu- 
ary. In effect this is limited to the index for 
Minneapolis, since that is the only Minne- 
sota city regularly surveyed. Since the legis- 
lature convenes in January of the odd num- 
bered years, the only time an economic 
adjustment would be made without the 
possibility of legislative consideration 
would be in the even numbered years. 

The all-item index for Minneapolis for 
January, 1945, was 123.3 and this was rec- 
ognized by the legislature in establishing 
the 1945 economic adjustment. The in- 
crease to 126.3 in January of 1946 was suf- 
ficient to warrant a change in the economic 
adjustment. During 1947, beginning in 
July, the cost of living advanced substan- 
tially, reaching 148.2 in January, 1947. 


This represented a sufficient increase to 
warrant a two-step adjustment under the 
1945 plan or a three-step adjustment un- 
der the 1947 plan. 

Under conditions as they existed during 
this period, the lack of authority to revise 
the economic adjustment upward had no 
adverse effect since the legislature could 
have acted to meet the only necessary 
change at the 1947 session. The fact that so 
sweeping a change could occur in such a 
short period of time, however, tended to 
direct thinking toward the necessity for 
sufficient flexibility to meet changes be- 
tween legislative sessions. 

The importance of the 1947 authority to 
revise the economic adjustment upward as 
well as downward became evident as the 
cost of living continued to increase. In De- 
cember, 1947, the Minneapolis index 
reached 166.2. Since the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had revised its procedures to pro- 
vide only quarterly indices for Minneapo- 
lis, the December index was accepted as the 
index nearest in time to the January index 
specified by statute to serve as the basis for 
changes in the economic adjustment. For 
the first time the automatic adjustment 
provisions became operative. The Director 
of Civil Service certified that the changes in 
the cost-of-living index warranted a two- 
step adjustment to all salary ranges. The 
Commissioner of Administration certified 
that sufficient funds were available to fi- 
nance the additional adjustment. These 
certifications were filed with the Secretary 
of State, and the adjustment automatically 
becomes effective July 1, 1948. 

The effect of the legislative adjustment 
in 1947 and the automatic adjustment 
which becomes effective July 1, 1948, is set 
forth in the accompanying table. For pur- 
poses of illustration, the table shows a 
sampling of the low, intermediate, and 
high basic pay ranges under the plan as it 
is now constituted, together with the suc- 
cessive upward adjustments under the cost- 
of-living feature of the plan. 


Does the Current Pay Plan Work? 


SINCE THE revised plan was adopted in 
1947, considerable study has been directed 
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The Minnesota Pay Plan 137 
TABLE SHOWING OPERATION OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT FEATURE OF MINNESOTA PAY 
PLAN ON A SELECTED SAMPLING OF BAsiIc SALARY RANGES 
Adjusted Salary Ranges Number of Adjustment Steps 
cattle > = 
lg ~“ c ~ 
7/1/45. 7/1/47 Effective Amount of 9/1/45 9/%/47 Effective 

to to on Sala to to on 
Basic Salary Ranges 6/30/47 6/30/48 7/1/48 Step 6/30/47 6/30/48 7/1/48 
Range 1 $ 95-120 $115-140 $130-155 $140-165 $5 4 7 9 
Range 2 100-130 124-154 142-172 154-184 6 4 7 9 
Range 9 135-165 159-189 177-207 189-219 6 4 7 9 
Range 10 140-180 164-204 188-228 204-244 8 3 6 8 
Range 15 190-230 214-254 238-278 254-294 8 3 6 8 
Range 16 200-250 230-280 260-310 280-330 10 3 6 8 
Range 20 240-290 270-320 300-350 320-370 10 3 6 8 
Range 21 250-310 286-346 322-382 346-406 12 3 6 8 
Range 27 340-400 376-436 412-472 436-496 12 3 6 8 
Range 28 350-420 392-462 434-504 462-532 14 3 6 8 
Range 32 430-500 472-542 514-584 542-612 14 3 6 8 
Range 33 450-530 498-578 546-626 578-658 16 3 6 8 
Range 38* 575-655 _- 671-751 703-783 16 — 6 8 


* This range was not included in original plan. 





toward determination of its adequacy in 
operation. Pay data secured from surveys 
conducted by various Minnesota industries 
and revised salary and “bonus” plans from 
other governmental jurisdictions were 
carefully checked against Minnesota key 
classes. Particular attention was given to 
the question as to whether the plan pro- 
vided salary rates reasonably comparable 
to those in private industry and other gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions. Conclusions based 
on this continuing study are of consider- 
able interest in view of the extensive 
changes in cost of living and in salaries dur- 
ing 1947 and early 1948. 


Although the anticipated lag between - 


economic adjustment periods occurred, the 
July 1, 1948, Minnesota adjusted salaries 
appear to reflect adequately the most re- 
cent current pay changes in Minnesota pri- 
vate industry and in other governmental 
agencies. It appears to have avoided the 
disturbance of internal relationships 
within the pay structure which have oc- 
curred in some plans where “flat across the 
board” cost-of-living or “bonus” adjust- 
ment, applied to a basic salary, appear to 
have developed internal inconsistencies, 
inequities, and inequalities. At the same 
time, inasmuch as the percentage of adjust- 


ment is relatively the same in the upper 
brackets as it is in the lower brackets, the 
current plan avoids the compression which 
occurs where adjustments are restricted to 
certain lower salary rates. 

Unrestricted use of the authority to 
change salary ranges for specific classes 
where unusual conditions have resulted in 
inequalities and inequities has at no time 
been challenged and has contributed to 
keeping the plan current. The July 1, 1948, 
change, occurring between legislative ses- 
sions when changes otherwise would have 
been impossible, indicates that the original 
requirements of flexibility and current 
salary comparability have been met by the 
present pay plan. 

The plan as it now exists has been ex- 
ceptionally well received by legislative 
members, administrative officials, employ- 
ees, and employee representatives. Part of 
this may be due to the simplicity of the 
explanation and operation of the plan, and 
the elimination of the twin fears, freezing 
salaries at high levels and inability to meet 
current conditions. The real reason, more 
probably, is that the plan now works un- 
der actual operating conditions. No recom- 
mendations for change in the plan are con- 
templated at this time. 











Cost Accounting in a 


Personnel Agency . 
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NYONE attempting to run any kind of a 
private enterprise from a hamburger 
stand to an international cartel would be 
headed for bankruptcy without an ac- 
counting system. An individual who runs 
his own business without any regard for, 
or knowledge of where his money goes, is 
no particular menace; he may be activated 
by other than the profit motive. When he 
is using stockholder’s money he owes an 
accounting of his stewardship. If he at- 
tempts to run the public’s business without 
being able to account for the money he 
spends, he’s failing in a basic responsibility. 
While most public agencies are under 
strict budget control and can account for 
their expenditures within broad categories, 
relatively few can show any kind of a sys- 
tem whereby unit costs are even approxi- 
mated. The Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Department was no exception in this re- 
gard. While accurate figures were avail- 
able on expenditures for personnel, sup- 
plies, equipment, machine rental and the 
like, nobody had the vaguest idea of what 
it cost to allocate a position, to write a 
specification, to initiate a training pro- 
gram, or to give an examination for ste- 
nographers. 

Those in charge of the program felt that 
they owed to the taxpayers, through the 
Mayor as Chief Executive, and the Council 
as the legislative body, the fullest possible 
information as to unit costs of all opera- 
tions. Only with such information could 
decisions, based on the facts, be made con- 
cerning the necessity for increase, decrease, 
or elimination of functions, or the addi- 
tion of new functions. Only then could 
factual data accompany requests for per- 
sonnel, equipment, and supplies. Even 





@ JosepH W. HAWTHORNE is General Manager, 
Los Angeles City Civil Service Department. 
@ MuriEt M. Morse is Assistant General Manager, 
Los Angeles City Civil Service Department. 


within the agency itself the whole field of 
efficient administration seemed to demand 
an accurate system of cost accounting. 


The Cost-Accounting Problem 


BEFORE DESCRIBING the attempt to solve 
the problem, it might be desirable to de- 
scribe briefly the organization and the na- 
ture of our work. The city of Los Angeles 
spends about eighty per cent of its current 
budget for the salaries of some 26,000 em- 
ployees. The civil service department has 
a total of 135 employees, of which 49 are 
technicians and 86 are clerks. The depart- 
ment has the function of classifying all 
positions and of making periodic surveys 
to maintain the classification plan. Pecul- 
iar legal provisions require that a con- 
siderable amount of time be spent keeping 
civil service status and seniority records of 
all employees. 

Approximately ninety-seven per cent of 
city employees are in the classified service 
and since it is required that all promotions 
be competitive, the examining load is a 
heavy one. In addition, the department ad- 
ministers an in-service training program, 
an employee evaluation program, inter- 
views practically all candidates certified 
from eligible registers, together with the 
usual functions of duplicating, administer- 
ing and scoring tests, keeping employee rec- 
ords, and the like. 


Installing the System 
THE FIRST STEP in the solution of any ad- 
ministrative problem in any situation is to 
secure the cooperation of those who will, 
in any way, be affected. When one con- 
siders the possibility that employees may 
react unfavorably to any change in pro- 
cedure, however reasonable and logical, 
unless they understand it, the problem of 
presenting this proposal to them so that 
they might effectively contribute to the sys- 
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tem and work with it becomes of first im- 
portance. 

We attempted to meet this situation by 
encouraging staff participation. A tenta- 
tive list of work-codes which would apply 
to all of the functions of the department 
was drawn up. This work was very ably 
done by a member of the technical staff 
who had had previous experience in cost 
accounting.! The list was then studied by 
the various division heads. The division 
heads then discussed it with unit super- 
visors, who in turn presented it to their 
groups. All were asked to determine 
whether the work-codes used would fit the 
work they did, and to make any suggestions 
for changes, additions or deletions. These 
suggestions were reviewed by the division 
heads and when considered valuable were 
incorporated in the plan. 

As with any other system, no matter how 
carefully planned, the best test of its effi- 
cacy is to use it. The system developed was 
accordingly put into use for a trial of sev- 
eral months, at which point it was again 
scrutinized and discussed in the same way 
as when the tentative plan was introduced. 

After the program had been in operation 
for approximately a year, it was felt by the 
staff that the breakdown of the work-codes 
lacked sufficient detail to permit accurate 
segregation of costs on the functional basis. 
At that time, therefore, a modification of 
the work-codes resulted in the present 
breakdown into 19 major categories and 
144 different tasks. 

The 19 major divisions in the work code, 
together with their numeric symbols, are 
designated as follows: 


Clerical Code Numbers 
oo. Miscellaneous 
o1. Off Duty 
10. Administrative Division and Commission Sec- 
retary’s Office 


Classification Division Codes 
20. Processing Employee and Other Requests 
23. Classification and Status Determination 
22. Classification and Status Division Clerical 


Examining Division Codes 
30. Preparation of Bulletin and Review of Appli- 
cations 


‘Mr. Alfred L. Jacobs is now a Senior Personnel 
Technician on the staff of the Classification Divi- 
sion. 


31. sepention and Administration of Written 
est 
32. Preparation and Administration of Perform- 
ance and Physical Tests 
33. Rating of Training, Experience, and General 
Qualifications 
34. Examining Division Clerical 


Personnel Relations Division Codes 
40. Service Ratings 
4i. Training 
42. Civil Service Department Procedural Analysis 
43- Eligible Recruitment 
44. Records Section 


Recruitment Division Codes 
50. Applications Section 
51. Positive Recruitment 


Tabulating Division Codes 
60. Tabulating Work 
Each of these major divisions is in turn 
broken down into subsidiary work activi- 


’ ties. The number of these subdivisions un- 


der each heading varies from two or three 
to a dozen or more, depending on the op- 
erational processes involved. The numeric 
structure of the code, plus the use of deci- 
mal subdivision symbols, permits full flexi- 
bility for expansion or revision as needed. 


Keeping Cost Records 


ONE OF THE questions that must be an- 
swered somewhere in the planning stage 
concerns how the system will operate and 
who will operate it. In this instance, that 
question answered itself since the agency 
already has a rather complete IBM instal- 
lation. While the machines in this particu- 
lar jurisdiction are doing a variety of work 
for which they were not originally de- 
signed, their primary function is account- 
ing. Their flexibility makes possible a wide 
variety of reports with a minimum of effort. 
Consequently, the entire cost accounting 
system was designed for IBM operation. 

Procedurally, the system works in the 
following manner: Each employee receives 
each day a time report run by the tabulat- 
ing section, with his name, his division 
number, his employee number, his salary 
rate, and the date. One week’s supply of 
these cards is run on the machines from the 
master set of cards and distributed on Mon- 
day mornings through channels to each 
employee. 

The daily time report for each employee, 
in addition to standard information re- 
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produced on the machines, also shows 
headings for regular hours of work and 
work-codes, the nature of work performed, 
any undertime and the reasons for it, any 
authorized overtime and a place for the 
supervisor’s approval. If the work is per- 
formed in relation to a numbered project, 
such as an examination number, this fact 
is indicated by including the project num- 
ber. Employees fill out the time report for 
each day, breaking their time down into 
units. When an employee is absent, a work 
report is prepared by his supervisor. 

When the time report has been approved 
by the employee’s supervisor, it is for- 
warded to tabulating section. There, in- 
formation from time reports is punched 
into cards which may be machine-sorted 
in a number of different ways to produce 
the desired reports. 

For cost purposes the department is 
broken down into seven divisions: Ad- 
ministration, Classification, Examining, 
Secretary’s Office, Personnel Relations, Re- 
cruitment, and Tabulating. 

Several analyses of cost are run. The 
tabulating section, simply by re-sorting the 
punch cards, prepares the following types 
of reports on a monthly basis: 

1. An accumulative overtime and under- 
time report covering all departmental em- 
ployees. This report, run by employee 
name in alphabetical order by division, 
brings forward the balance of overtime, 
reflects the reasons for undertime or over- 
time accumulated during the month, lists 
separately any time charged to vacation or 
sick time or any paid overtime, and finally 
accumulates the employee’s balance at the 
end of the month. Division and depart- 
ment totals are run at the same time, which 
furnish comparative data by division as 
well as an analysis of individuals. 

2. A list of task costs by the seven sec- 
tions within the Department. These costs 
are secured by machine multiplying from 
a set of master rate cards the amount of ap- 
proved time for each employee by that em- 
ployee’s hourly rate. The report lists costs 
by function for the department as a whole 
and also for each division. The analysis in- 
cludes the previous month’s costs for each 


function listed on the work-code sheet for 
that division, the present month’s costs for 
that function, and a total of the two months. 

3. A listing by employees of time spent 
in each work-code. This report is an alpha- 
betical listing of all employees in the de- 
partment showing the work-codes used for 
the month, the amount by work-code, and 
the total cost for each employee. In addi- 
tion to its obvious value as a tool of super- 
vision, this is also an aid in insuring that 
codes are used uniformly and in training 
employees in the proper use of the codes. 

4. Examination costs by examination 
title. For purposes of the cost record an ex- 
amination is considered complete when 
the eligible list is approved by the Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners. Costs are run 
on a monthly basis only for those examina- 
tions which have been completed during 
the month. While it is recognized that the 
use of any breakdown such as this is re- 
stricted by a number of other variables, 
such as level of difficulty of examination, 
previous material available in files, costs of 
and difficulty in securing new material, 
types of tests included in the examination 
and the like, it is still felt that such a break- 
down serves a very useful purpose as a 
guide in management control. This report 
is also an aid in planning the work-load 
and the assignment of work to employees 
and in singling out the grosser example of 
unjustified costs and outstanding jobs at 
the low costs for discussion with the em- 
ployees. 

Analyzing Costs 

WE BELIEVE that it is possible and proper to 
compare the examination given last March 
for Cabinet Maker, which costs $284.40, 
withthe examination for Heavy-Duty Truck 
Operator completed that same month, 
which cost $527.00, and with the examina- 
tion for Policewoman completed in April, 
which cost $528.57. When these examina- 
tions are given again, comparative costs 
will of course be much more meaningful. 

Our ability to determine costs of various 
operations at the present time, even in the 
absence of standard work units, is of con- 
siderable value. Writing and revising class 
specifications, for example; cost $500.00 for 
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the month of February, $338.00 for March, 
and $259.00 for April. Normally such a re- 
duction in costs over a three-month period 
should give concern, since specification 
writing and revision is a process that 
should be going on fairly steadily through- 
out the year. In this particular instance the 
drop was justified in that it was due to the 
finishing of a classification survey of one 
of the larger departments. 

Another example which might be men- 
tioned occurred with the first cost report 
which came out. The cost of supervision in 
one division ran somewhat over 15 per cent 
of the total cost, whereas the same cost for 
another division was practically nil. While 
it was not entirely unsuspected prior to 
seeing the cost report, the weak spots in 
these divisions were certainly well high- 
lighted. The quality and quantity of the 
work of one suffered from too little super- 
vision whereas the other was hampered by 
too much. While good administration 
should have corrected such a situation be- 
fore, the cost records for all to read made 
its correction easier to accomplish. 

Another instance of usefulness occurred 
when the following monthly costs were 
noted: 


Preparation of Examination Outlines 


. . $300 
Preparation of Bulletin Announcements 


Instruction of Oral Interview Boards 
+s or 


In studying the above as well as a num- 
ber of other costs, the idea of functionali- 
zation presented itself. As a result, instead 
of one technician carrying an examination 
through to completion from bulletin to 
oral interview, now certain technicians are 
responsible for certain functions, which 
has resulted in appreciable savings. 

A further example of the use of the cost 
system is found in the recent establishment 
of a central certification and interview pro- 
cedure within this department. A year ago 
the agency was certifying an average of nine 
names to fill every vacancy. Believing that 
this was excessive, since it costs us twenty- 
five to thirty cents to certify a name, the 


agency developed procedures for certifying 
all eligibles to this department for pre- 
liminary interview. The process also in- 
cluded the use of forms which permitted 
eligibles to keep us informed on their avail- 
ability for positions. Certifications were 
reduced during the year to three names for 
each vacancy with the attendant saving of 
time by operating departments in inter- 
viewing candidates. A further benefit of 
this process is the information concerning 
jobs which comes to us when the eligible 
reports back from his position interview 
with the department, as well as the oppor- 
tunity it gives to test technicians to see the 
first-hand results of their work. Here again 
we believe the cost analysis plus our 
monthly charts reporting number of names 
certified and number of names appointed, 
led us to a progressive procedure which 
will find wide use in personnel agencies 
throughout the country. 

One more type of usefulness of cost 
analysis was in observing the costs of han- 
dling protests on examinations. Because 
this agency has a particularly articulate 
group of candidates, having been so en- 
couraged by the department itself, the cost 
of $500.00 per month of handling protests 
by candidates might not have seemed too 
excessive. However, a little attention to 
that item led to the introduction of some 
standard forms and simplified procedures 
and to improved efficiency without sacrific- 
ing any of the value of the function. Prob- 
ably the good administrator is mentally 
equipped to keep the pressure on all points 
to insure constant improvement without 
the aid of a cost system. But when it is con- 
sidered that there are 14 separate items in 
the cost report, it is somewhat of an aid to 
the average administrator to have the cost 
of these items presented periodically. 


Future Plans 
ANY AGENCY must work with a code system 
for a certain length of time and should con- 
tinually review which codes are being used, 
and which are not, which codes are too re- 
fined, and which are so gross as to need a 
further breakdown. In our own instance, 
it was discovered that the “miscellaneous 
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clerical, typing and stenographic” duties 
work-code was a sufficiently popular one 
that frequently time which might have 
been charged to other work-codes (or 
drinking coffee) was not used because it 
was more convenient or expedient to lump 
it into that category. It is therefore pro- 
posed to break this work-code down into 
several more specific codes. The same dif- 
ficulty has occurred with the work-code 
“technical supervision.” To overcome this 
problem it is proposed to include in this 
work-code more specific supervisory activi- 
ties which relate to this department. 

On the other hand, a far greater hazard 
is that of having the list of work-codes too 
detailed and too specific. This results in a 
loss of accuracy and higher costs for opera- 
tion of the system. Present thinking is that 
codes should be sufficiently gross so that 
with a minimum of time for mere opera- 
tion and maintenance of the cost system, 
reasonable standards for work may be set. 

One reduction in cost of operation of the 
present system which is contemplated is 
that of adapting the daily time report to a 
punched card. This will save punching 
time in transposition of information from 
time reports to punched cards and will also 
eliminate the use of master rate cards, since 
the rate will be prepunched into each card. 

Aside from procedural changes which 
must in any event be a continuing thing, 
the next step is that of establishing reason- 
able standards for the volume of work in 
relation to employee time expended. Be- 
lieving thoroughly in the four hypotheses 
described recently by Herbert H. Rosen- 
berg, we propose to define and describe 
units of work applicable to the several divi- 
sions of the department. From our own ex- 
perience it would seem to be desirable to 
prepare work-codes and charge time to 
them prior to any attempt to set up stand- 
ards for time and work accomplished. 


Uses and Proposed Uses 


ONE MIGHT well ask of what use the cost 
analysis could be at the present time, and 


?Herbert H. Rosenberg, “Can Work Measure- 
ment Be Applied to the Personnel Office?” Public 
Administration Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, Winter 


1948, p. 42. 


in its present stage of development. In 
this agency it has already proved its worth. 
During the past year this agency, at its own 
request, was surveyed by the budget and 
research group of the city. During that 
survey the cost analysis was used to review 
functions and time spent on functions in 
each division of the department. Not only 
did this analysis assist the surveying group 
in its work, but the results of the analysis 
were reflected in tabular form in the 
printed reports of the Budget Bureau. 
They served to justify the overall recom- 
mendations made for the agency and in 
many instances supported a recommenda- 
tion for increase of personnel and equip- 
ment. The professional status of the 
agency was improved by its ability to as- 
sist in the research job by providing costs 
over a sufficiently long period of time to 
enable their review with ‘a minimum of 
effort by the management research group. 

But what are the proposals for the use 
of the program in the future? With a good 
cost system in operation these things seem 
to us to be possible of accomplishment 
more efficiently than at present: 

1. Planning of needed staff additions 
and prevention of over-staffing. 

2. Intelligent budgeting of personnel 
and equipment. 

3. Planning of staff assignments and 
work assignments. 

4. Improving performance by setting up 
standards for quality and quantity. 

5. Management control of operations 
through periodic review. 

6. Improved morale through improved 
placement. 

7. Simplification and consolidation of 
functions. 

8. Evaluation of quality and quantity of 
employee performance. 

g. Furnishing to appropriate groups as 
well as department personnel, information 
on cost of services. 

In our enthusiasm, let it not be said that 
the cost of the cost system itself is forgot- 
ten. For the months of February and 
March of 1948, for example, it cost an 
average of $267 per month. We think the 
investment worthwhile. 
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Saving Time by 


Machine Scoring . . 


e « e« « WILLIAM H. RUFF 





CORING CIVIL SERVICE TESTS by machine 

has been standard practice in many of 
the larger public personnel agencies for 
some time. In these large jurisdictions the 
volume of candidates for many examina- 
tions runs into the thousands, and without 
the use of machine methods to cut scoring 
time, the recruiting and examining pro- 
grams of these agencies would soon bog 
down. The use of test scoring machines in 
such circumstances is well known, and a 
good deal has been written on some of the 
more technical aspects of machine scoring 
methods. 

The purpose of this article is not to add 
to this already considerable body of tech- 
nical literature on machine scoring. The 
writer’s object is, rather, to point out some 
of the potentialities of machine scoring 
of tests in the many smaller jurisdictions 
throughout the country. With some rela- 
tively minor adaptations of test material 
and procedures, these agencies can achieve 
the same economies of time and money as 
their larger neighbors. 

A test scoring machine can save a lot of 
time—sometimes go per cent of more of the 
time required for hand scoring. Time is 
money, and money saved in one phase of a 
personnel agency’s work can be put to good 
use elsewhere. For example, many eligible 
lists are published so long after the exami- 
nations were given that many of the 
people on those lists are no longer avail- 
able when the lists are established. By us- 
ing hand scoring methods money has been 
wasted on two counts. First, the tests were 
entirely scored by hand, thereby consum- 
ing much time and effort, which costs 
money. Second, persons on the eligible lists 
were contacted only to find that they were 
no longer available, which also costs 





@ WILLIAM H. RurF is a Senior Examiner on the 
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money. All in all, hand scoring of tests is 
the less economical method of scoring. 
Machine scoring can be a definite benefit 
to the over-all testing program by elimi- 
nating the tedious job of hand-scoring pa- 
pers. This enables eligible lists to be estab- 
lished much more rapidly. As a result 
many more persons on the list will be avail- 
able for appointment. Since the better 
qualified persons get employment more 
rapidly than others, not only will more 
persons on the list be available, but the 
better qualified ones will be available. 


Standardized Answer Sheets 


IN ORDER TO SECURE the best use of a test 
scoring machine, it is necessary to use 
standardized answer sheets. Many civil 
service agencies, universities, and high 
schools administer several types of tests at 
the same time. If special answer sheets were 
necessary for each one of these tests, much 
opportunity for confusion would arise. 
First of all, the correct answer sheet may 
not be matched with the various tests 
when distributing them to the monitors. 
Second, the monitor may confuse the an- 
swer sheets. Finally, it would be difficult 
for a monitor to explain the different an- 
swer sheets to various candidates if the 
candidates were all in the same room. 

On the other hand, if standardized an- 
swer sheets were used it would not be nec- 
essary to segregate answer sheets for dif- 
ferent examinations. A package of answer 
sheets is automatically sent to the monitor 
and the monitor has no opportunity to 
mix these answer sheets, since they are all 
identical. It is a simple matter for the 
monitor to insruct all candidates at the 
same time on how to use the standard an- 
swer sheet. When using this method, it is 
necessary only that the candidate write on 
the answer sheet the name of the examina- 
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tion to which he has been admitted and his 
identification number. If the name of the 
examination has already been placed on 
the answer sheet, it is necesary only that 
the candidate fill in his identification num- 
ber. Besides simplifying the administration 
of an examination, this procedure enables 
one to use test scoring machines. 


_ The IBM Scoring Machine 


THE First International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation test scoring machine 
was developed approximately ten years 
ago. Although refinements have been added 
since that time, the machine is still basi- 
cally the same. This machine operates on 
the principle that a soft lead pencil mark 
conducts electricity. A standard answer 
sheet such as referred to previously is used 
for all tests to be scored by this machine. 
The answer sheet is printed both front and 
back. Each side is divided into 10 fields of 
15 questions each, each question having 
five response positions. This makes it pos- 
sible for the answer sheet to be used on any 
test having up to 300 questions, there be- 
ing 150 on each side of the sheet.1 

The machine itself is fairly simple to 
operate and the average person can be- 
come quite skilled in its operation within 
a very short while. Thus a clerk may be as- 
signed to operate the machine, rather than 
using a technician whose time would be 
more costly. A skilled operator can score as 
many as 1,500 answer sheets an hour if he 
has an assistant to post the scores. If he 
posts the scores himself, his output will be 
in the neighborhood of goo to 1,000 sheets 
an hour. 

On the other hand, when papers are 
hand-scored, using a scoring matrix placed 
over the answer sheet, a skilled clerk may 
be able to score approximately 20 sheets 
per hour. Use of the electric scoring ma- 

‘To facilitate machine scoring of tests in smal- 
ler jurisdictions, IBM has recently published a 
standard answer sheet specifically designed for 
use in civil service examinations. The sheet was 
developed with the assistance of the Civil Service 
Assembly’s Headquarters Office. These special civil 
service answer sheets can be purchased from IBM 


in quantity lots at a cost of approximately 114 
cents per sheet. 


chine can thus save up to ninety-nine hours 
out of each one hundred hours that are 
needed when papers are scored by hand. 
This, of course, means a considerable sav- 
ing in money as well as in time. By using 
an IBM test scoring machine, it is possible 
to record right answers, wrong answers, 
rights minus wrongs, and rights plus 
wrongs with only one insertion of an an- 
swer sheet. The machine is very accurate, 
far more accurate than the average clerk.” 


Obtaining Test Scoring Services 


Tue IBM test scoring machine is rented, 
not sold. This rental service is available at 
a very reasonable fee. At the time of this 
article, the rental fee for the test scoring 
machine is $40 per month. Many of the 
smaller organizations that desire the facili- 
ties of a test scoring machine may have too 
few tests to warrant the renting of a ma- 
chine. These agencies should be interested 
in obtaining part-time scoring services. 
Some of them may be located in or near a 
town in which there are universities with 
test scoring machines or where a state de- 
partment of education uses objective tests 
in the high school system and scores all 
tests on machines located at the central of- 
fice. In some of these offices, and in some 
IBM service bureaus, a test scoring service 
is maintained for such agencies. If the serv- 
ice bureau is not located in the same town, 
arrangements can be made to mail the an- 
swer sheets to be scored. 

A nominal fee is charged for these serv- 
ices. This fee may range from one to two 
cents per answer sheet. The use of a service 
such as this is particularly advantageous in 
that it is not necessary for the agency to pay 
rental on the machine or hire a clerk to 
operate the machine. One may also be ab- 
solutely assured of a disinterested scoring 
operation, since the service bureau doing 
the scoring will never see anything except 
answer sheets with identification numbers 


? More information about the operation of the 
test scoring machine may be obtained from any 
local office of the International Business Machines 
Corporation, or from the home office at 590 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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on them and, of course, stencil matrix keys 
to the examination. 


Using the Scoring Machine 


IN USING the test scoring machine, it is nec- 
essary to observe certain precautions. 
First, essay-type questions cannot be used. 
All answers must be confined to the short- 
answer type of question, involving mostly 
multiple-choice answers or true-false an- 
swers. This is really an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage in that it makes the 
test relatively more objective. 

While the machine is not absolutely er- 
ror-free, the margin of error may be re- 
duced to a very small percentage. It has 
already been said that the principle of the 
machine is based on the capacity of a soft 
lead pencil mark to conduct electricity. If 
the atmosphere is very humid, the answer 
sheets will become slightly damp and the 
paper itself will conduct enough electricity 
to give a higher reading than the correct 
one. This error is reduced to the barest 
minimum by using a dryer. The dryer is an 
integral part of the machine and is so 
situated that it may be used constantly 
with no loss in time. Generally speaking, 
an operator should use the dryer as stand- 
ard practice. Another precaution is to 
check the scoring by occasionally inserting 
the “rights” key during the scoring of any 
large group of test papers. 

Although there is a good book of instruc- 
tions furnished with the machine, it is ad- 
visable to have a demonstration performed 
by the IBM representative. Even though 
the machine is simple to operate, this pro- 
cedure will eliminate using a trial-and- 
error method to find the best and easiest 
way to check the machine. These precau- 
tions will largely eliminate malfunctioning 
of the machine. 

One will find that candidates adapt 
themselves very easily to the use of a sepa- 
rate answer sheet. In fact, it has been the 
experience of this agency that the use of 
separate answer sheets has aided in the ad- 
ministration of the tests. It is advisable to 
prepare a standard set of instructions to 
candidates regarding the use of separate 


answer sheets, in sufficient quantities so 
that each candidate may have one. 


Graphic Item Counter 

THERE Is an attachment to the test scoring 
machine, the graphic item counter, that 
should be of interest to test technicians. 
The purpose of the graphic item counter is 
to make a printed record of all correct an- 
swers on any given test. The device makes 
a cumulative record and prints in graphic 
form the number of correctly answered 
items from as many as 100 answer sheets. If 
there is a greater number of answer sheets, 
more graphs may be printed, thereby show- 
ing the number of correct responses per 
item for each group of 100 answer sheets. If 
each answer sheet is put through the ma- 
chine five times, using separate stencil 
matrices (one matrix prepared for each re- 
sponse position), it is possible to obtain 
graphs showing how many times each ques- 
tion was attempted, and in addition, the 
number of times each possible response 
was selected. 

By using this attachment it has been pos- 
sible to make an item analysis of a test in 
a half hour—an operation which would 
normally take several weeks of a techni- 
cian’s time. This not only saves time and 
money but enables overworked technicians 
to perform many item analyses for which 
they would never find time if it were nec- 
essary to do it by hand. 


Conclusion 

IN CONCLUSION, it may be said that the 
problem of publishing eligible lists in a 
reasonable length of time has at least been 
partially solved by the use of test scoring 
machines. This method is applicable to 
both large and small agencies. There are 
numbers of machines in operation now in 
schools, universities, and civil service 
agencies throughout the country. One may 
rent a machine or obtain part-time services 
from agencies mentioned above or from 
IBM service bureaus. The machines are 
simple to operate and result in a consider- 
able saving of time and money. 
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Disabled Veterans’ Preference 


The New York Court of Appeals on April 
22 finally decided in Matter of Carey v. Mor- 
ton, 297 N. Y., that a disabled veteran to be 
entitled to prior preference as such over other 
veterans in appointments and promotions in 
the New York civil service must be rated not 
less than 10 per cent disabled by the Veterans’ 
Administration. It may be recalled that the 
same court in July, 1947, affirmed a ruling of 
the Appellate Division (Winternitz v. Morton, 
297 N. Y., 541) that a veteran rated as “zero 
per cent disabled” was not entitled to prefer- 
ence as a disabled veteran under the New York 
Constitution (Article V, Section 6), which 
grants a prior preference in appointments and 
promotions to “any member of the armed 
forces of the United States who served therein 
in time of war... and who was disabled 
therein to an extent certified by the U. S. 
Veterans’ Administration and whose disability 
is certified by the U. S. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be in existence at the time of his or her 


application for appointment or promotion.”: 


In construing this provision of the New 
York constitution the Court of Appeals held 
that the determination of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which was made the agent of the 
state as to whether a disability was incurred 
in time of war and whether a disability existed 
at the time of appointment, were findings 
which had to be accepted and were not subject 
to rebuttal; but that such findings by the 
Veterans’ Administration must be, however, 
within the authority or competency of the 
Veterans’ Administration to determine. 

The record on appeal disclosed that the 
Veterans’ Administration had written to the 
Civil Service Commission in part as follows: 


As you know, specific evaluations of disability 
between 0% and 10% are not presently made by 
the Administration, there being no criteria under 
our official schedule for making such intermediate 
evaluations. The only possible specific evaluation 
below 10% would, therefore, be 0%. 

With reference to your suggestion as to the in- 
clusion in the certificate of a statement that the 
existing disability is rated “less than 10% but 





@H. Exvior Kapitan is Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Civil Service League. He is a member of 
the faculty of New York University, and is a prac- 
ticing member of the New York Bar. 


more than o,” after careful study of this matter I 
am of the opinion that a statement of this form 
would be impracticable. For compensation or pen- 
sion purposes all disabilities not rated 10% or 
more are evaluated as 0% disabling. The authority 
contained in the regulations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to make evaluations of “less than 
10%” for civil service purposes was granted pri- 
marily to meet the needs of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and for the purpose of 
that Commission certificates of disability are is- 
sued by this Administration when residuals of a 
service-connected disability are ascertainable on 
medical examination acceptable to the Adminis- 
tration. No other evaluation or criteria on which 
to base such evaluation has been authorized for 
civil service purposes. 


The Court held that it was not within the 
competency of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the federal statutes and regulations 
[Secs. 701 and 703 of title 38 of the United 
State Code and Veterans’ Regulations 3 (a)] 


. to certify a grade of disability of less than 
10%, for war-time service or peace-time service. 
Disability is a word which the man on the street 
or the careful intelligent voter understands. It was 
the word used in the Congressional Act. It was 
the word used in Presidential Regulation No. 6157. 
It was the word used in our constitutional amend- 
ment adopted by the People which became section 
6 of article V. The use of the word “extent” in 
section 6 of article V, had reference, of course, to 
the disabilities based upon the 10% up to 100% 
degrees or grades of disabilities outlined in Pres- 
idential Regulation No. 6157 which was in ex- 
istence in 1945, and which was part of the statutes 
creating and regulating the V. A. of the United 
States. 

The Veterans’ Administration had no doubt 
about this. It certified those of whom the peti- 
tioners here are complaining, as having a disabil- 
ity of o%.... 

Our electorate left the determination of disabil- 
itv entitling a veteran to preference to certifica- 
tions to be made by VA within the four corners of 
its competency. That kind of disability under the 
Congressional Act (March 20, 1933) and the Exeu- 
tive Order of the President of the United States 
[Veterans Regulation No. 3 (a)] is to be a disabil- 
ity certified as to extent by the VA at 10% or 
more. The VA has no competency to recognize the 
extent of any disability of less than 10%. It is 
directed to disregard it. Concededly the appellants 
here are those who have disabilities not recogniz- 
able or certificable by the VA as being 10% or 
more. Congress and the President have taken that 
question out of the realm of words and phrasing 
and have fixed the physical disability as only that 
which equals 10% in extent or degree. 


Of particular interest, and toward clearer 
understanding of the court’s determination in 
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the Carey case, is the text of the lower court’s 
order which the Court of Appeals affirmed. It 
indicates the responsibility of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Veterans’ Administration 
in deciding what disabled veterans are entitled 
to preference under the language of the New 
York constitution. The order directs the Com- 
mission: 

1. To disapprove applications for disabled vet- 
erans preference on the promotion list of Lieu- 
tenant, Fire Department, based upon alleged “o” 
or its equivalent “less than 10%,” disability, or 
alleged disability of unspecified degree or per- 
centage. 

2. To disapprove all such applications for dis- 
abled veterans preference except in cases where the 
application is supported by a certificate of the 
Veterans’ Administration, showing affirmatively (a) 
that the applicant has been examined on a speci- 
fied recent date by the Veterans’ Administration; 
(b) that a condition described in the certificate 
was found to exist; and (c) that such condition 
has received a minimum disability rating of 10% 
or a higher disability rating in accordance with 
the Schedule of Ratings of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration authorized by law; provided, however, 
that in a proper case the certificate of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration may show that a permanent 
stabilized condition of disability exists to an extent 
of 10% or more and that a reexamination is 
deemed to be necessary. 

3. To rescind and cancel all certifications for 
appointment of alleged disabled veterans hereto- 
fore made which do not comply with the foregoing 
provisions “1” and “2” of this order. 


Strikes in the Public Service 


The right of public employees to strike 
against a public agency, and to compel col- 
lective bargaining between the agency and the 
union representing public employees with re- 
spect to operation of the agency, was squarely 
decided by the Superior Court of California 
(Los Angeles County) in the case of the City 
of Los Angeles v. Los Angeles Building and 
Construction Trades Council, et al, on March 
11, 1948. 

The case concerned the operation and en- 
largement of the municipally owned water and 
power facilities involving an investment by the 
city of over $450,000,000. The agency has a 
total of about 420 employees in the city’s 
classified service engaged on new construction 
projects which would cost about $50,000,000. 
These employees serve on such construction 
projects along with a large force of employees 
of several independent contractors, all of 
which latter employees are members of one or 
more labor unions represented by the defend- 
ants. Ninety of the 420 employees of the city 
on the power project are members of the 


unions. Engaged on these projects are mem- 
bers of 150 affiliated locals of the defendant 
unions. 

The unions made a demand upon the city 
Department of Water and Power that it re- 
quire among other things 
. . . unionization of the projects enumerated and 
(1) conformation of the department classifications 
to those recognized by the unions as to work con- 
tent; (2) conformation of the department’s posi- 
tions to the respective craft jurisdictions; (3) that 
the civil service commissioners add classifications, 
where necessary, to conform to union pay classifica- 
tions; (4) that the city department use foremen 
of the craft to supervise men of the same craft 
in accordance with union requirements; and (5) 
that the department pay union wages on the work 
done. 


The city claimed that the unions had de- 
manded that the city require that all city em- 
ployees on the construction projects involved 
must become members of one of the defendant 
unions, and failing to do so they shall be dis- 
charged by the city, and that the city employ 
only members of the defendant unions on the 
projects. Upon the city’s refusal to meet these 
demands, the defendant unions on February 6, 
1948 declared the city to be “unfair” and or- 
dered all employees of the city and of the in- 
dependent contractors employed on the city 
projects that are members of the defendant 
unions to quit. The unions picketed the city 
projects. 

The court upheld the “policy universally 
recognized” that a public employee “may not 
strike or picket against the government;” and 
that a union “cannot declare the government 
—federal or state—or any of its subdivisions, 
acting in its governmental capacity, unfair, or 
strike against it, or employ pickets to publicize 
its labor claims.” 

The court declined to recognize any distinc- 
tion between operations of a municipality 
which are deemed to be “proprietary,” and 
those strictly governmental, as the defendant 
unions insisted should be done. Discussing 
this phase of the issues raised, the court stated: 

It is plain, as the defendants contend, that 
originally the functions of municipal corporations 
were strictly governmental and that gradually 
over the years one proprietary function after an- 
other has been added until today many municipal 
corporations are involved as competitors with pri- 
vate business in various business operations or 
projects. But that represents merely a contest, over 
the years, between the adherents of public owner- 
ship as against private ownership. Conceivably, 
the law during that same period could have de- 


veloped, so as not to accord to the proprietary 
functions the exemptions accorded to governmen- 
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tal functions, but it did not do so except in a sin- 
gle instance, that of the judge-made exception 
with respect to torts. Moreover, when the public 
concluded that civil service was the answer to 
certain political ills, the statutes which were passed 
to achieve civil service conceivably could have 
followed a different pattern from which they did. 
Today civil service statutes not only follow a 
common pattern but the primary purpose thereof 
is to promote the good of the public service. Such 
laws have as an underlying principle the desire to 
afford everyone who has the necessary qualifica- 
tions an equal opportunity of securing appoint- 
ment, and to insure to an appointee the right of 
promotion and a permanent tenure with removal 
only for causes recognized by law. Obviously ap- 
pointments and promotions in the civil service 
must be determined upon merit and fitness. . . . 
The right to appointment depends upon merit 
and fitness, not upon membership in a labor or- 
ganization. Inasmuch as plaintiffs (civil service 
employees) have acquired civil service status, they 
may be removed only for cause recognized by 
law, .. . and not for their failure to resume (or 
apply for) union membership. (Petrucci v. Hogan, 
infra.) 

If the representatives of the people had seen 
fit they undoubtedly could have made these stat- 
utes less restrictive, or have limited them to em- 
ployees employed in the governmental operations 
of the city. As that was not done in the charter, 
it is plain the people wished otherwise, and, in 
fact, desired that no distinctions should be drawn 
between the governmental and proprietary func- 
tions with respect to the civil service provisions 
of the charter. 


The court granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the unions from interfering with 
the operations of the department and the con- 
struction of the projects, and from striking 
against or picketing the city department and 
public project. 


Abolition of Positions 


Petitioners were employed as temporary ap- 
pointees in the department of water and 
power of the city of Los Angeles. Subsequently 
they received permanent appointments as 
field collectors after competitive examination. 
Thereafter, changes were made in the proce- 
dure of the field collection division of the de- 
partment which resulted in reduction of the 
force, and after such changes were effected the 
petitioners were suspended for lack of work 
on a basis of seniority among all the employees 
in the class. The duties which had been per- 
formed by the petitioners were thereafter as- 
signed to and performed by other employees 
serving in the titles of general clerk and junior 
clerk-typist. 

It was found upon review by the court that 
the duties of the petitioners as field collectors 
were such that they could have properly been 


included in the other two classes of clerk 
and clerk-typist to which they had been as- 
signed, particularly where it was shown that 
the major part of the actual duties performed 
by the petitioners were desk tasks. The inclu- 
sion of some of the duties theretofore per- 
formed by the field collectors at their desks was 
a matter of discretion with the department. It 
did not as a matter of law deprive the field 
collectors of their positions; nor did it compel 
“reclassification” of the positions of general 
clerk and junior clerk-typist because of such 
added incidental desk duties. To constitute a 
reclassification of a position by a change of 
duties, the court maintained, there must be 
shown a clear abuse of discretion, such as a 
showing that the duties assigned to the clerks 
and clerk-typists were such as could only be 
properly, efficiently, reasonably or satisfactor- 
ily performed only by the employees laid off 
or those holding similar titles of field collector. 
The court viewed the performance of inciden- 
tal clerical work, such as checking for paid and 
unpaid bills, writing of letters, handling of 
mail and telephone calls, filing and the like, 
were not duties which could be performable 
only by field collectors. The department could 
redistribute such desk duties theretofore per- 
formed by field collectors among other suitable 
clerical positions. Such action is not tanta- 
mount to “reclassifying” the positions. (Carter 
v. City of Los Angeles, 188 P. 2d 465, Cal.) 


CASE NOTES 


Salary Control by Budget Officer.—In filling 
a vacancy occurring during the fiscal year, the 
New York city budget director may limit the 
salary to be paid to the appointee below the 
budget line schedule. Petitioner was appointed 
to fill a vacancy as equity clerk in the office of 
the New York county clerk. Petitioner chal- 
lenged the budget director’s authority to fix 
his compensation below that provided for in 
the budget and the attempted delegation of 
such power by the Board of Estimate to the 
budget director as ineffectual. The court held 
that though the power to fix the salary for a 
position is vested in the board of estimate, the 
board has the power to delegate authority to 
the budget director to establish the terms and 
conditions under which vacancies shall be 
filled. The salary fixed in the budget is only 
the maximum amount which may be paid to 
an incumbent of the position, and in the exer- 
cise of the director’s discretion the salary may 
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be reduced. The court upheld the budget di- 
rector’s discretion pointing out that the for- 
mer incumbent had received a higher salary 
because of his many years of meritorious serv- 
ice, while the petitioner was a new appointee 
whose salary was increased on his promotion, 
though not as high as that received by the for- 
mer incumbent. (McGovern v. Patterson, City 
Director of the Budget, et al, 75 N. Y. S. 2d 
492, App. Div. ist Dept.) 


Authority to Determine Pay.—Where a stat- 
ute provides that duties relating to the man- 
agement and operation of a municipally 
owned utility may be vested by the city coun- 
cil in a board, and that the council shall desig- 
nate the compensation to be paid to members 
of the board, this does not by inference confer 
on the city council authority to empower that 
board to fix the salaries or compensation of 
employees of the city-owned utilities. Unless 
otherwise provided by law, the city council is 
the sole authority to fix the salary of such em- 
ployees, the same as in the case of other de- 
partments of the city. (Urschel v. Coller, 78 
N. E. 2d 77, Ohio.) 


Limitation on Action to Recover Back Pay.— 
An action for back pay must be brought within 
the statutory period established for actions “on 
simple contract, or of assumpsit, founded upon 
implied contracts.” The plaintiff, a police offi- 
cer of the city of Bridgeport, together with 
other employees of the city, had voluntarily 
waived a part of their salary to aid the city dur- 
ing the depression. After a lapse of more than 
six years, the present action was brought to re- 
cover for the pay waived for the depression 
period. Plaintiff claimed that the present ac- 
tion was not within the intent of the statute 
of limitations, as there was no danger of the 
loss of evidence which would be necessary to 
support his demand. The Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut held that the statute did 
apply, as one of the objects of the statute is to 
prevent the unexpected enforcement of state 
claims concerning which interested persons 
have been thrown off their guard. In the in- 
stant case the claims amounted to $270,000, the 
enforcement of which might have unfortunate 
results upon the financial condition of the 
city. The court held, incidentally, that the 
present action was an action on an “implied 
contract” as used in the statute of limitations, 
for when a public officer has performed serv- 
ices required of him, an implied contract arises 
that he will be paid the salary fixed by law. 


(Anderson v. City of Bridgeport, 56 A. 2d 
650.) 

Covering in Incumbent Employees.—Em- 
ployees of the board of higher education of the 
city of New York who had been serving prior 
to the time when the positions were brought 
into the competitive class by action of the civil 
service commission for the first time, were held 
to hold their positions lawfully without com- 
petitive examination, even though new en- 
trants in such similar positions would have to 
compete in examinations for appointment. 
Furthermore, such employees are entitled to be 
classified in their particular classes or grades 
in which they were serving, and are entitled to 
the salary schedules fixed for such classes or 
grades, notwithstanding that such incumbents 
positions were designated as “temporary” over 
a long period of time. (Bressler v. Board of 
Higher Education, 75 N. Y. S. 2d 159, N. Y. 


Practicability of Examination.—An examina- 
tion held by a civil service commission is not 
invalid merely because no vacancy exists at 
the time and no budgetary appropriation for 
such a position has been made. The commis- 
sion may hold an examination and establish a 
list to anticipate vacancies. (Feingold v. Mor- 
ton, 76 N. Y. S. 2d go8, N. Y.) 


Deferring Adoption of Eligible List.—-Where 
the civil service commission has deferred offi- 
cial publication of an eligible list after com- 
petitive examination because of doubt as to the 
status of veterans on such list, and such action 
of the commission is found to be reasonable 
under the particular facts involved, the court 
will not compel the commission to establish 
the list immediately, but will leave the deter- 
mination to the discretion of the commission. 
(Barra v. Morton, 76 N. Y. S. 2d 88.) 


Disqualification on Grounds of Mental In- 
stability—A disabled veteran who had been 
qualified in a competitive examination held by 
the civil service commission to perform the 
duties of the position, and was certified for ap- 
pointment, could not be denied appointment 
on the ground that he is “mentally incapaci- 
tated from performing the duties of the posi- 
tion.” He may not be compelled by the ap- 
pointing officer to submit to an examination by 
a psychiatrist to determine his mental stability 
for becoming a patrolman, after the civil serv- 
ice commission had certified him as qualified. 
He may, of course, be dropped or dismissed 
during the probationary period for his inability 
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to perform the duties of the position or for un- 
satisfactory service, but he may not be ex- 
cluded from appointment on the opinion of a 
psychiatrist that he is mentally unfit. (Bergen 
County v. Civil Service Commission, et al, 57 
A. 2d 215, N. J.) 


Veterans’ Preference in Temporary Employ- 
ment.—Where it was the practice of the high- 
way commission to hire extra men for seasonal 
summer work as temporary employees, and to 
release or drop some of them in the fall due to 
termination of such seasonal work, and the 
person was specifically informed at the time of 
his employment that “you will be considered 
as a temporary employee until such time as 
you have been continuously employed for one 
year,” such employee does not acquire a per- 
manent status where he is laid off before com- 
pleting a full year of service. This applies to 
veterans, as well as non-veterans, and the fact 
that the veteran is entitled to preference under 
the state law gives him no special right to 
tenure. He is deemed to hold a temporary po- 
sition without tenure. (McManus v. Genesee 
County Road Commission, 30 N. W. 2d 387, 
Mich.) ; 

Minimum Qualifications for Promotion.— 
An applicant who does not meet the minimum 
qualifications for a position is not eligible to 
take an examination for the position, even 
though the civil service commission had at first 
approved his application but subsequently 
ruled him ineligible. The petitioner lacked six 
weeks service as a detective-sergeant to comply 
with the minimum requirement for qualifica- 
tion as a police lieutenant under the rules of 
the commission. The petitioner filed an appli- 
cation to take the promotional examination 
after being informally advised by members of 
the commission that he was eligible. This ap- 
plication was approved and later the commis- 
sion reversed itself and declared petitioner in- 
eligible to take the examination. Petitioner 
thereupon brought a proceeding to direct the 
commission to accept petitioner’s application 
and to grade his papers. The court in refusing 
this relief, held that the rules for minimum 
qualifications established by the commission 
were not arbitrary, unreasonable, capricious or 
oppressive, and that once established, the rules 
bound the commission and it could not waive 
or suspend them in individual cases. (Stanton 
v. Municipal Civil Service Commission, 175, 
N. Y. S. 2d 732.) 


Recovery of Pay After Suspension.—The 





Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey has 
held that there is no right to salary for the 
period in which a police officer is wrongfully 
suspended. The appellant, a police officer, was 
suspended pending trial on charges preferred 
against him. He was subsequently acquitted of 
the charges. He brought an action for salary 
for the period of his suspension. The court 
held that though a policeman has a right by 
statute to salary for periods of illegal dismissal, 
no such right in respect to illegal suspension 
was created by statute, and apart from such an 
express statute there is no right to salary not 
earned. (Strohmeyer v. Borough of Little 
Ferry, 56 A. 2d 885, N. J.) 


Reinstatement After Resignation.—Where a 
police officer has resigned unconditionally and 
his resignation has been accepted, he may not 
be “reinstated” if at the time of his reinstate- 
ment he was over the age limit required for 
original appointment as a policeman. The 
right of the township committee to reconsider 
its vote in accepting the resignation of the po- 
lice officer ends when a final determination has 
been made. It has no power to reconsider its 
action, particularly if the committee person- 
nel is different from that which acted on the 
resignation. (Andrews v. Lamb, 57 A. 2d 365, 


N. J.) 


Discharge 

Rehearing After Acquittal of Crime.—A po- 
lice officer who was dismissed after having been 
convicted of the crime of bribery does not have 
the right to a rehearing just because his con- 
viction was subsequently reversed and he was 
found not guilty of the crime. Under the char- 
ter of the city of Los Angeles the chief of po- 
lice must grant a rehearing if “good reason or 
cause” exists. The court held however, that in 
the absence of a showing of oppression, fraud, 
or bad faith on the part of the chief of police, 
his determination is limited only by the terms 
of the charter in respect to the existence of 
“good cause.” The court stated that the partic- 
ular case did not present such “good cause” as 
would require a rehearing. The court distin- 
guished between the considerations and degree 
of proof required for a finding of guilt by a 
court and those required for a finding of un- 
fitness for service in the police force by the 
police department, and held that a finding by 
one tribunal of innocence of crime does not 
preclude an administrative tribunal from find- 
ing one unfit for service on the same facts. 
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(Skaggs v. Horrall et al 188 P. 2d 744, Cal.) 


Discharge Versus Demotion.—A demotion 
from the position of superintendent of schools 
to that of a teacher constitutes a dismissal. On 
the other hand, a demotion from the position 
of principal of a high school to that of a 
teacher does not constitute a dismissal, for in 
the latter case there is a mere change in verti- 
cal status and not a change from one category 
to another. So the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts has held. Failure to observe the 
statutory requirements of notice and hearing 
vitiates an attempted demotion, but a demo- 
tion within the same category does not consti- 
tute a dismissal, and the statutory require- 
ments of notice and hearing are not applica- 
ble. Two petitioners brought suit after their 
reinstatement to recover salary differentials for 
the period during which they were demoted. 
The court granted the back pay relief to the 
petitioner who had been demoted from the 
position of superintendent of schools on the 
ground that the demotion constituted an in- 
valid dismissal (without notice and a hearing). 
The court also granted pay relief to the other 
petitioner who was “demoted” from the po- 
sition of principal to teacher, not because the 
“demotion” constituted a dismissal, but on the 
ground that the deciding vote for the “demo- 
tion” was cast by a member of the school com- 
mittee who was motivated by a desire to ob- 
tain the promotion of another man, which 
constituted bad faith and vitiated the at- 
tempted demotion. (McCartin v. School Com- 
mittee of Lowell, et al, 76 N. E. 2d 645 Mass.) 


Insufficient Grounds for Discharge.—A po- 
lice chief had exercised honest judgment 
wholly free of probable carelessness, it was 
held, where he had checks made payable by 
the township to the order of his son who was 
not employed by the township, but which 
checks were endorsed by his son and then en- 
dorsed by the sheriff for payment ultimately 
to the township. While irregular, it was not 
deemed to be conduct justifying removal of 
the police chief. It appears that the device 
adopted by the governing body of the town- 
ship to make funds available for what it con- 
sidered a legitimate need in war time had been 
followed for some time, and the chief was 
found to be an innocent participant in the ir- 
regularity. It was held also that where the 
police chief had been covered in without ex- 


amination upon establishment of the police 
department, and he was then over the maxi- 
mum age of 35 required for eligibility, he was 
nevertheless protected by the tenure law. 
(Shibla v. Township Committee of Wall Tp. 
Monmouth County, 56 A. 2d 734, N. J.) 


Retirement 

Judicial Review.—The courts will not gen- 
erally review a decision of an administrative 
agency authorized to determine the facts in the 
absence of a showing that the agency acted ar- 
bitrarily. Petitioner served on the police force 
of the city of Seattle for 22 years. Due to a 
sinus condition he was forced to move to a 
dry climate and thereupon applied for a dis- 
ability pension. He submitted reports as re- 
quired from two physicians as to his disability, 
but when he went back to Seattle for an ex- 
amination before the city physician, the physi- 
cian recommended denial of his application as 
his sinus condition had cleared up due to his 
stay in a dry climate, though the condition 
might return if he remained in Seattle. The 
police pension fund board refused to grant the 
pension and petitioner applied to the courts 
for a writ of mandamus compelling the board 
to grant him a pension. It was immaterial 
whether, as alleged by petitioner, the city 
physician in issuing his report upon which the 
board’s decision was based, acted arbitrarily or 
capriciously. The court held that it had no 
power to review the facts or grant the relief 
prayed for, unless it appeared that the board 
had acted arbitrarily and capriciously. The 
legislature in setting up the board gave it 
power to try the facts in such proceedings, and 
where the proceedings were regular and legal 
there is no recourse to the courts. (Darnell v. 
City of Seattle, 189 P. 2d 243, Wash.) 


Credit for Military Service——An amendment 
to the pension laws provided that a policeman 
may include as part of his 20 year period of 
service for retirement the time spent in mili- 
tary or naval service. It was held that such 
privilege extends only to those who had been 
members of the police force prior to entering 
military or naval service. Such credit for mili- 
tary service could not be added to the period 
of civil service of one who entered the civil 
service for the first time after his discharge 
from military service. (Serbin v. Calderwood, 
77 N. E. 2d 84g, IIl.) 
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Essentials of Management for Supervisors. 
Charley H. Broaded. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 1947. 239 p. $3.00. 


If supervision is a part of the managerial 
function, it is logical to assume that supervisors 
should be taught those principles of manage- 
ment which can be applied to the supervisory 
level. Accepting this premise, Charley H. 
Broaded, Supervisor of Foreman Training with 
the Union Oil Company, has selected from the 
vast supply of information available in the 
management field those essentials which he be- 
lieves the supervisor needs to know. 

To cover this broad area in a brief hand- 
book, the author has had to forego theory and 
to strip each topic down to factual essentials. 
The result is a compact little book from which 
one can secure a surprising amount of informa- 
tion regarding the managerial process. Ample 
use of illustrations, case examples, summary 
sheets at the end of each main division, and 
check charts give the text a practical training 
value. 

Broaded divides the supervisory function 
into four phases: (1) Work management (plan- 
ning, organizing, commanding, controlling, 
and coordinating); (2) Providing personal 
leadership (human relations); (3) Maintain- 
ing productive processes (work simplification 
and time study); and (4) Training subordi- 
nates (job instruction). The purpose of the 
book is not merely to provide information but 
also to explain how this information should be 
applied in the supervisory area. 

Supervisors will find the explanations of the 
planning, organizing, command, control, and 
coordinating functions unusually penetrating 
and valuable. The treatment of leadership, 
work simplification, and training is much more 
perfunctory and stays closer to the generally 
accepted material which commonly constitutes 
the substance of supervisory conference train- 
ing in these fields. 

The significance of the section on leadership 
lies in its down-to-earth concepts in an area 
in which generalization is all too frequent. 
Broaded is particularly to be complimented for 
avoiding the common tendency to go off on a 
tangent and try to determine the qualities 
which make an ideal leader. He views super- 


visory leadership solely from the practical an- 
gles of actions and results. 

To Broaded, the functions of the supervisor 
as a leader are specifically limited to building 
confidence, developing initiative, preventing 
grievances, correcting mistakes, adjusting em- 
ployees to new situations, developing an un- 
derstudy, and getting cooperation. Since these 
are the areas in which incompetent supervision 
most quickly reveals itself, the importance of 
the topics cannot be underestimated. 

Possibly the weakest part of the text is the 
section on work simplification. One cannot 
quarrel with the explanation of the modified 
Taylor system or with the definitions and 
statement of purpose with which the subject is 
introduced, but one misses entirely the newer 
methods developed by Allan Mogensen in his 
radical break with engineering techniques. A 
working supervisor has little opportunity to 
use applied engineering but he can understand 
and practice the suggestion and “steam shovel” 
methods which Mogensen advocates. 

Public administration personnel will find the 
chapter on training rather orthodox and closely 
geared to industrial operations. While it ex- 
pands the JIT principles, it carries with it the 
limitations of that system in providing no tech- 
niques for training in clerical routines, rules 
and regulations, field work, and those other 
non-mechanical functions which are very much 
the concern of the public service trainer. Nor 
does it treat the important subject of training 
controls. Considerable space is given to a 
thoughtful treatment of instructional princi- 
ples, but to these might well be added the 
points developed during the last five years in 
the psychological laboratories at the University 
of Michigan. 

A similar comment can be made regarding 
the discussion of human relations (treated un- 
der the title leadership). All the common 
“principles” are clearly stated and explained 
but only here and there does one find any at- 
tempt to provide the supervisor with the in- 
sight required to understand why employees 
act as they do, or why supervisors develop ob- 
jectionable job attitudes. McMurray’s Han- 
dling Personality Adjustment in Industry is 
not included in the selected bibliography, nor 
is there any indication that the author has felt 
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the impact of McMurray’s work on present-day 
training in supervisory human relations. For 
example, the supervisor is told to “take appro- 
priate action” in handling grievances when 
after all the important thing is to determine 
what action is really “appropriate.” The an- 
swer, like the cause, lies much deeper than the 
text implies. 

Possibly the compact form into which the 
text material has been compressed accounts for 
the shortcomings which have been noted. Yet 
it would be doing the book an injustice to say 
that its compactness is a failing; the absence of 
theory (except in Chapter I where it can read- 
ily be skipped), argument, and subjective 
thinking gives the text a solidness that few 
training texts have thus far achieved. Com- 
pared with such works as those by Beckman, 
Cushman, Cooper,.and Reitell, Essentials of 
Management for Supervisors, because of its 
breadth of concept and conciseness of material, 
is by far the best informative single text of its 
kind. 

The prime question regarding any training 
text will always be whether the facts given can 
be translated into intuitive action. One does 
not plan work or handle human relations sit- 
uations by consulting and literally following 
the steps listed in a textbook. Broaded does 
give facts, more facts than any other text in 
this field, and he does try to supplement those 
facts with outlines, examples, problems, and 
cases. If the book has shortcomings, they can 
only be met by the ideal training manual— 
which is yet to be written.—CHARLEs S. WEBER, 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission. 


Difficulty Prediction of Test Items. Sherman 
Tinkleman. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 


York. 1947, 55 p- $1.85. 


At the beginning of his book on estimating 
test item difficulty, Mr. Tinkleman announces, 
“When experimental tryout of a preliminary 
test form is possible, final selection of items of 
appropriate difficulty is a relatively routine 
procedure. But when experimental tryout is 
not feasible, selection of test items has to be 
based upon subjectively judged estimates of 
item difficulty.” 

His study is an attempt to demonstrate how 
prediction can be improved, and he provides 
a variety of analyses in support of his position. 
His thesis is well documented and painstak- 
ingly worked out. The validity and consistency 
of estimates are treated, also the relationships 


between estimated item difficulty and item con- 
tent and validity. 

In brief the method consists in an analysis 
of multiple choice test scores against the judg- 
ments of go examiners. Many of the conclu- 
sions reached might have been more or less 
readily anticipated. For example, the ability to 
predict relative item difficulty varied markedly 
among the judges, but their pooled judgments 
improved prediction to a point where it ap- 
proximated the best of the individual judges. 
Examiners, acting as judges, tended to over- 
estimate the percentage of candidates passing 
a difficult item and to underestimate the per- 
centage of candidates passing an easy item. 

A judge who was able to gauge well the rela- 
tive difficulty of the items of one test was able 
equally well to estimate the relative difficulty 
of the items in an independent test. Constant 
errors of approximately the same degree char- 
acterized the prediction of difficulty in inde- 
pendent tests that were equivalent in mean 
item difficulty. Although no relationship ap- 
peared between prediction of relative item dif- 
ficulty and item content, constant prediction 
errors did vary with item content but not with 
item validity. 

Disagreement among judges on absolute dif- 
ficulty tended to vary with obtained difficulty, 
but not with validity or content. Judges agreed 
more closely in estimating easy than difficult 
items. But no relationship developed between 
disagreement on the part of judges concerning 
the percentage of candidates likely to pass an 
item and either the validity of that item or its 
specific content. 

If anything, the implications of Mr. Tinkle- 
man’s study are more searching than his meth- 
odology or his findings. They point out in- 
escapably that the concept of difficulty as 
applied to the development of examinations is 
one of the most elusive and subtle in the entire 
field of psychometrics. Because the determina- 
tion of the difficulty of either an item or an en- 
tire examination has to be based upon per- 
formance of individuals, any index of difficulty 
is relative to the population within which it 
was determined. Moreover, indices of difficulty 
that have been determined on one sample can- 
not be routinely used as bases for estimating 
indices of difficulty in a second sample except 
as they tend to be random samples of the same 
general population. Another complication lies 
in the fact that the significance of an index of 
difficulty is related to the index of validity of 
the item; as items decrease in validity the in- 
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terpretation of their indices of difficulty neces- 
sarily becomes increasingly vague. The evi- 
dence that is pertinent to this question and 
now available indicates that a competitor is 
“measured” most adequately when the items 
by which he is “measured” are answered cor- 
rectly by 50 per cent of competitors of his level 
of ability. 

To attempt, as Mr. Tinkleman has done, to 
attack this problem via the route of having 
judges estimate the ability of populations and 
their reaction to test items is to be regarded 
as in the nature of a noble experiment. 
Whether the attempt can be more than mod- 
estly productive is questionable.—FRep S. BEERs, 
Federal Security Agency. 


Labor Unions in Action. Jack Barbash. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 1948. 270 p. $3.50. 


The process of turning out books on labor 
organizations and labor problems continues 
apace. Jack Barbash, with some good reason, 
joins the merry throng. As a former member of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers; as one who served as a labor economist 
with the War Production Board, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; as a lecturer in labor problems in the 
American University in Washington, D. C.; 
and as one who has the ability to think and 
write clearly and keenly, the author, no doubt, 
felt impelled to add to the literature of the 
field his own exposition of the nature of labor 
unions and how they operate. 

He has sub-titled his work ‘‘A Study of the 
Mainsprings of Unionism.” Brushing aside 
philosophical and ideological meanderings, 
Mr. Barbash dissects labor unions, and then 
under a revealing microscope studies their 
operations in terms of practical current pres- 
sures, particular environments, and the per- 
sonalities of union leadership. These are the 
factors which tend to establish the “core” of 
union demands so that in the case of the Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) “perhaps the largest 
union under Communist control,” ‘an exam- 
ination of its collective bargaining demands 
does not distinguish it noticeably from the 
characteristic pattern in mass production in- 
dustries.” 

Though it is the author’s thesis that “union- 
ism in general or in particular situations has 
reflected the impact of many influences of 
which ideology has been only one and invari- 


ably not the most crucial,” the author does 
point up those features which distinguish the 
“conservative” from the “revolutionary” 
unions. 

The activities of unions which are molded 
under day to day practical considerations and 
pressures are to be found in the “core” func. 
tions, which are the organization of new mem- 
bers, the administration of the affairs of the 
union, collective bargaining, and strikes. The 
contrasts between unions are more marked in 
the “extra-curricular” activities, where the im- 
pact of ideologies may be more clearly noted, 
The extra-curricular activities are education, 
journalism, public relations, international re- 
lationships and union benefit and welfare pro- 
grams. Those activities that relate to influ- 
encing government policies may be core or 
extra-curricular, depending on the union’s re- 
lationship to government, though the author 
recognizes that the “influencing of govern- 
ment policy is increasingly becoming a core 
function.” 

On such a foundation the author has briefly 
sketched the history, organization, administra- 
tion and jurisdiction of unions; collective bar- 
gaining and the strike; extra-curricular activ- 
ities; union relationships to government and 
politics; union leadership; and (in one chap- 
ter) Communist unionism. 

Though it is clear that Mr. Barbash is a 
union man, he has not hesitated to include in 
his work a reference to the seamier side of 
union activities. In the same clearly stated 
terms that describe the strike and its purposes, 
the author also points out that the strike 
weapon has been used as a lever for extortion 
by racketeers who have gained control of a 
union. Similarly, in dealing with the problems 
of influencing union discipline and the dis- 
pensing of justice, he includes as an example 
the case where members of a union who sought 
accounting of union funds through court ac- 
tion were either expelled or fined up to $1000. 

In connection with the core and extra-cur- 
ricular functions of labor unions, the author 
does not attempt to characterize such activ- 
ities as good or bad. He describes the growth 
and workings of unions, and makes a strong 
case for the driving forces, as he sees them, 
that fashion the end results as we know them 
today. The reader can supply his own evalua- 
tions, and will do so on the basis of his own 
environment and experience, but good or bad, 
those whose work brings them into contact 
with labor unions will be better equipped for 
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such work by reading and remembering the 
story that Jack Barbash has to tell. 

This reviewer noted with interest, and he 
believes that others in the field of public per- 
sonnel administration will be similarly inter- 
ested, in the reference to the United Public 
Workers (CIO) in the chapter on Communist 
unionism. The author says that Abram Flaxer, 
president of the United Public Workers, has 
followed the Communist line. He also points 
out that “the greatest strength of the Com- 
munists in the CIO is in unions which have 
still to establish themselves as permanent go- 
ing concerns: Public Workers. . . .” In a well- 
documented section of ‘‘notes and references” 
the author states: “Throughout the chapter 
there are characterizations which are not doc- 
umented of certain unions as Communist-con- 
trolled. To cite the proof on which the char- 
acterization is based would be a laborious proc- 
ess. I have first hand knowledge of all unions 
cited, and accept full responsibility for the ac- 
curacy of the judgment.”—HArry ALBERT, San 
Francisco Civil Service Commission. 


Labor-Management Cooperation. E. J. Lever 
and Francis Goodell. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 1948. 143 p. $2.50. 


E. J. Lever, Director of the Labor Education 
Association, and Francis Goodell, a manage- 
ment consultant, provide a useful discussion 
of a modern technique in industrial relations, 
but their book does not live up to its rather 
ambitious title. In fairness to the authors, how- 
ever, it should be stated that their book is not 
really an attempt to cover the entire ground 
indicated by its title. 

The publication is outstanding in its pres- 
entation of the mechanics of the operation of 
the Joint Production Committee which “. . . 
provides the channel for expression of the 
worker’s intelligence and puts it to test, [and 
thus] management can finally communicate 
with the fellow who does the work. And at the 
same time, JPC’s two-way line of communica- 
tion makes it possible for the worker to reach 
the management and contribute his ideas on 
how to improve production. Jointly they pave 
the way for full production, greater security, 
and industrial peace.” The purpose of the 
Joint Production Committee is, according to 
the authors, to harness the intelligence and 
ability of every employee “for the good of the 
enterprise and all of those engaged in it.” No 
attempt is made to examine the experience 
with Joint Production Committees to deter- 


mine whether this method is more effective 
than other methods of employee participation. 
The entire book is based on the assumption 
that the Joint Production Committee is the 
most effective vehicle for this purpose. 

Although the authors state clearly that the 
Joint Production Committee is advisory in na- 
ture, no attempt is made to examine the prob- 
lem of the degree to which the advice from 
JPC will be controlling on the management of 
the enterprise. Among the objections to JPC 
heard from management is the feeling that the 
Committee cannot be contained in an advisory 
role. Many managers consider that the intro- 
duction of JPC may be the first step toward 
socialized industry, giving the workers an 
equal voice with management in the conduct 
of the business. Other managers are concerned 
about the problem of employee acceptance of 
the decision made by management contrary to 
the recommendations of the JPC—another 
problem which is not adequately treated by 
Lever and Goodell. 

The authors believe that the JPC should 
consist of equal representation from manage- 
ment and the work force, and that the em- 
ployees should always be represented through 
the union. In view of the author’s original 
thesis that the JPC is advisory in nature, it is 
difficult to understand their failure to stress the 
need for equal representation. Their argument 
for employee representation through the union, 
resting fundamentally on the need for worker 
confidence in the Committee, is advanced 
much more effectively and, in the judgment of 
this writer, in compelling fashion. 

The reader will gather from these comments 
that the reviewer believes inadequate atten- 
tion has been given to the problem of manage- 
ment acceptance of the JPC concept. The at- 
titude of both management and labor toward 
the Joint Production Committee is primarily a 
reflection of basic union-management relation- 
ships in the particular establishment. Em- 
ployee participation in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the enterprise can be extremely help- 
ful. In a number of situations it has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that this is so. How- 
ever, in each of these cases the climate within 
which the JPC operates—the existence of mu- 
tual confidence and respect—has provided the 
basic foundation for the JPC operation. 

With these limitations in mind, it is none- 
theless the opinion of this reviewer that this 
publication is a practical handbook for any 
management or union considering the estab- 
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lishment of, or actually operating, a Joint 
Production Committee. Its comments on the 
actual detailed operation of the JPC are ob- 
viously based on more than an armchair ap- 
proach. Throughout the publication can be 
found detailed suggestions on the operation 
of the JPC which represent the very best think- 
ing of a practical nature that I have seen on 
the subject. Those reading the book have 
pointed up to them the pitfalls that have 
meant the failure of so many attempts in this 


area, with concrete and practical suggestions 
as to how to avoid them in every aspect of the 
operation of the Committee. 

The book is written from the standpoint of 
the operations of JPC in private industry. Its 
principles, however, can be adapted to public 
employment. In addition, its techniques for 
eliciting a maximum degree of constructive 
participation by employees can be applied in 
government agencies where no unions exist 
Epwarp H. CusHMan, Wayne University. 
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Personnel Administration—General Aspects 


Coucn, Vircit L. “The Scope of Personnel 
Administration in the Federal Service.” Per- 
sonnel Administration, 10 (3) January, 1948: 
1-14, 18.—Personnel activities of federal agen- 
cies vary in accordance with agency needs and 
the attitudes of top officials towards the per- 
sonnel function. It is thus difficult to achieve a 
single generally accepted definition of the na- 
ture and scope of federal personnel adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, by listing all the activ- 
ities usually performed in an agency personnel 
office and by showing the part that other or- 
ganizational units may play in each activity, 
it is possible to develop a useful outline hav- 
ing general applicability to federal personnel 
work exclusive of that performed by the civil 
service commission itself. The areas covered by 
a comprehensive personnel program include: 
(1) Direction and administration of the per- 
sonnel program; (2) Collateral or assisting func- 
tions in relation to determination of agency 
organizational structure; (3) Classification; (4) 
Wage and salary administration; (5) Establish- 
ment of qualifications requirements; (6) Re- 
cruitment; (7) Selection; (8) Placement; (9) 
Processing of appointment transactions; (10) 
Development of performance standards; (11) 
Administration of the efficiency rating system; 
(12) Guidance of the agency training program; 
(13) Administration of employee suggestion 
systems; (14) Administration of formal em- 
ployee recognition or awards plans; (15) Ad- 
ministration of the agency’s employee disci- 
pline program; (16) Employee grievance 
procedures; (17) Employee health programs; 
(18) Employee safety programs; (19) Formal 
injury compensation program; (20) Develop- 
ment of special services to employees; (21) 
Employee counseling; (22) Administration of 
formal employee representation program; (23) 
Leave administration; (24) Interpretation of 
retirement plan; (25) Conducting of research 
in effectiveness of personnel policies, proce- 
dures and methods of operation. The above 
listing of personnel functions is recommended 
for use as the basis for defining the content of 
the personnel program in an agency; as an 
outline of subjects for training in personnel; 
as the basis for organization of the personnel 
department; as a guide in selecting subject- 
matter titles for manuals, filing systems, em- 


ployee handbooks and informational releases; 
as a basis for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
personnel program; and as a guide for budget- 
ing for the personnel office.—R. E. Culbertson. 

GraHAM, Ben S. “Paperwork Simplifica- 
tion.” Modern Management, 8 (2) February, 
1948: 22-25.—This is the first part of a two-part 
paper. Paperwork, although necessary, adds an 
excessive cost to production and distribution. 
Examples are cited to demonstrate weaknesses 
which make paperwork a terribly wasteful ac- 
tivity. However, the excessive cost of paper- 
work, as it is often done, is the least extrav- 
agance of poor paperwork. Good paperwork 
helps management achieve its objective of 
“greater productivity,” and is thus indirectly 
productive. Again examples are cited of waste 
arising from inefficiencies in production and 
distribution because of inadequate keeping 
and use of records. Such waste is frequently 
more expensive than the paperwork itself. 
Adequate control of the functions of business 
is predicated on accurate information, avail- 
able promptly, in usable form. The Standard 
Register Company has developed paperwork 
simplification for eliminating such waste. Their 
method is based on the Gilbreths’ motion study 
and Mogensen’s work simplification. Its objec- 
tive is to eliminate waste in paperwork while 
helping management to control waste in any 
function. Motion study is a method for gather- 
ing the facts involved in or affecting a job, 
organizing those facts visually for examination, 
and measuring the elements separately and in 
relation to each other. The principles of mo- 
tion study can be reduced to four: (1) activ- 
ities should be productive (2) activities should 
be arranged to provide smooth flow or rhythm 
(3) operations or elements should be as simple 
as possible and (4) the worker should be at 
ease. Motion study must be supplemented by 
study of the related factors of layout or space, 
equipment and people. Systems must be com- 
plete. It is common practice for various depart- 
ments each to accumulate facts and prepare 
reports when actually there is only one set of 
facts which, properly recorded, can be analyzed 
to provide reports for any phase of manage- 
ment. Statistical techniques and methods, 
founded on accurate facts, can be used to re- 
duce waste and predict trends economically, 
yet accurately, in many phases of business. 
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(Article contains figures illustrating work flow 
chart and working areas based on dimensions 
of the human figure.)—Kathryn A. Humm. 


KAMMERER, GLapDys M. “Medical Personnel 
in the Veterans’ Administration.” Personnel 
Administration, 10 (4) March, 1948: 24-28.— 
Medical personnel of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion were removed from civil service procedures 
and jurisdiction by legislation after the end of 
hostilities in 1945. Taken largely to enable 
rapid expansion of the VA medical service 
program, this action has brought improvement 
in medical service and recruitment, but the 
solution it offers is of questionable value in the 
long run, particularly in its threat to the Fed- 
eral service. The law created a new Medicine 
and Surgery Department, set up new grades, 
medical administrative positions, time limits 
for probation, and promotion rules. The sole 
benefit which medicine and surgery employees 
share with classified employees is coverage un- 
der the retirement system. The central office 
retains certain authority, including selection 
of all medical personnel above the intermedi- 
ate grade, in-service training, qualification and 
withdrawal of specialist ratings, and promo- 
tional examinations. Recruitment to the lower 
grades is the responsibility of the ranking phy- 
sician, dentist, or nurse at each field station. 
Competitive examinations and the “rule of 
three” have been scrapped. Applicants are 
rated on individual merit, by a professional 
standards board and, further, by a deans’ com- 
mittee whose recommendation is almost always 
followed. Appointments are for four years, 
subject to a three year probationary period 
and removal for cause. Initially in 1946, all 
employees were classed as probationary regard- 
less of previous civil service status, and none 
can attain permanent status without positive 
recommendation. Flexibility has been gained 
from provision for part-time employment of 
physicians, employment of specialist consult- 
ants on a fee basis, release from the necessity of 
charging short periods of leave to annual leave, 
and placing doctors on call. Generous allow- 
ance is made for further training. However 
satisfactory it may seem to VA personnel, the 
statutory divorce from Civil Service raises seri- 
ous questions when the personnel problems in- 
volved are viewed government-wide. The basic 
impediment to recruitment apparently was the 
rigidity of Classification Act salaries and al- 
location procedures. Therefore, Congress and 
the VA repudiated the entire theory of posi- 
tion-classification in order to raise medical serv- 


ice salaries, saying in effect that the doctor's 
work is not susceptible of position-classifica- 
tion, and further, rejected competitive selec. 
tion procedures. The point of demarcation 
among doctors is here the difference in prepara- 
tion and experience each offers, not the level 
of responsibilities or duties assigned. Grade 
adjustments are thrown open to personal deal- 
ing and individual pressures. But position-clas- 
sification, in competent hands, makes provi- 
sion for adaptation of a position and accretion 
of new duties according to individual capacity. 
Moreover, this exception forms a dangerous 
precedent for other groups to urge upon Con- 
gress as they may become disaffected or dissat- 
isfied with Classification Act salary levels or 
civil service recruitment procedures. In the 
long run the solution offered here is chimerical. 
One set of statutory pay scales replaces another 
and may itself become outmoded. The door is 
opened for personal favors, institutional nepo- 
tism, and discrimination. Inter-agency transfer 
for department employees is stalemated as it is 
for TVA employees. An alternative solution 
compatible with the concepts of position-clas- 
sification and competitive selection would have 
been to create a sixth service with its own 
grades and salary scales under the Classifica- 
tion Act, recognizing the doctor’s skill as the 
determinant of his grade and delegating the 
examination activity to expert boards of ex- 
aminers in the VA who would have the same 
freedom they now have. Through separatism, 
the VA doctors appear to have brought tem- 
porary freedom at the price of inequities to 
the rest of the service and possibly to them- 
selves before the story runs its course.—Miriam 
A. Margolies. 


Nicro, Fetix. “Some Industry Misconcep- 
tions About Government.” Personnel Admin- 
istration 10 (3) January, 1948: 19-22.—The 
need for greater cooperation between industry 
and government personnel in solving common 
problems of administration is striking. In many 
industry circles the prejudice against the gov- 
ernment continues so great that it admits of 
no community of interest whatsoever. Many 
people in government have failed to appreci- 
ate how much industry itself has already con- 
tributed in advancing the science of manage- 
ment and how desirable closer cooperation 
would be. The challenge is to remove these 
barriers, most of which are emotional, and 
bring both groups together in an atmosphere 
of genuine respect and trust. Many business 
men assume that waste and extravagance pre 
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vail in government since it is not run for 
profit. Yet the very profit nature of private 
business sometimes leads it to be character- 
istically more wasteful than government—espe- 
cially when profits are lush. Efficiency is the 
achievement of superior effort by the entire 
working force of an organization, and in many 
private firms the great bulk of the employees 
feel less incentive to do good work than in 
government agencies. Some government peo- 
ple consider private business as universally in- 
humane, ruthless, and unprogressive, ignoring 
the fact that industry has far outdistanced gov- 
ernment in many phases of personnel work 
and management research. A better pooling of 
mutual talent and the more ready exchange of 
ideas and research findings would go a long 
way towards perfecting the science of admin- 
istration.—William Brody. 


STEINMETZ, Harry C. “Who Qualifies for 
Personnel Work?” Personnel 241 (4) January 
1948: 257-61.—Personnel administration must 
apply adequate selection procedures to its own 
practitioners if it is to attain status as a pro- 
fession. The problem is to determine differ- 
ences between good and bad personnel work- 
ers. Five criteria are suggested. (1) Experience 
in having adjusted others and evidence of per- 
manent interest in adjustment problems. 
Qualitative as well as quantitative standards 
are needed here—turnover and re-assignment 
records, for instance, as well as number of 
placements and duration of the personnel job. 
(2) Standing among associates. Ratings should 
be based on evaluations by those for whom 
worked, with whom worked, and on whom 
worked. (3) Useful knowledge. Significant dif- 
ferences among personnel workers can be dis- 
covered by testing their knowledge of the field. 
(4) Insight in terms of accurate predictions. 
Good personnel workers should be able to 
predict the answers of others to questions on 
psychological or personality tests. This is the 
unique test of those engaged in face-to-face 
work. (5) Clinical adequacy. The personnel 
worker himself must be a stable, well-adjusted, 
suficiently motivated person, such determina- 
tions to be made by the best clinical diagnostic 
methods available.——George A. Warren. 


Classification; Pay 

EitincTon, Jutius E. “The Supervisor’s Role 
in the Job Evaluation Program.” Personnel 24 
(5) March, 1948: 360-66.—One problem area 
which is frequently left to chance by top man- 
agement and its training staff is the role of the 


supervisor in salary or wage administration. 
This is unfortunate, since no single phase of 
supervisory responsibility is more misunder- 
stood and neglected, but at the same time so 
vital to the personnel and management pro- 
gram, as job evaluation. The success of the 
program, and its acceptance by employees, will 
hinge to a large degree on the supervisor’s at- 
titude. Active participation among supervisors 
in the job evaluation process is normally re- 
stricted to department heads or their desig- 
nates who may function as members of the 
plant or office job-ranking committee. This 
inevitably means that lower-echelon supervis- 
ors seldom have the opportunity to follow in- 
timately the “mysteries” of the job evaluation 
process. Every supervisor cannot be a member 
of the job-ranking committee, and certainly 
cannot be trained to function as a job analyst. 
Although we cannot permit the supervisor to 
make final evaluations for his positions, five 
major areas of supervisory concern suggest 
that: (1) All supervisors be able to explain to 
their employees the principles of the salary or 
wage administration plan and company pro- 
cedures and policies surrounding it. And as a 
corollary responsibility, the supervisor must 
ascertain the basis for any and all salary deter- 
minations and explain these facts to his em- 
ployees; (2) All supervisors report all signifi- 
cant permanent changes in duties and respon- 
sibilities of their subordinate jobs to the salary 
or wage administration office; (3) All super- 
visors cooperate with the job analysts by aid- 
ing their employees to describe their jobs; (4) 
All supervisors assist in the evaluation process 
by adopting a critically constructive attitude 
toward evaluation decisions; and (5) All super- 
visors utilize fully the end-products of evalua- 
tion activities so as to augment operating eff- 
ciency. Assuming these supervisor’s responsibil- 
ities in job evaluation coincide with company 
policy, the supervisor can best become pro- 
ficient in them by training. This training 
should be not only the informal type which is 
given by the job analysts in the course of day- 
to-day contacts and at survey time, but also 
training of a more formalized and continuous 
character.—Robert C. Garnier. 


Jones, Atice May. “Job Evaluation of Non- 
Academic Work at the University of Illinois.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology. 32 (1) Febru- 
ary, 1948: 15-23—The job evaluation plan 
adopted by the University of Illinois called for 
non-academic jobs, requiring civil service ap- 
pointment, to be evaluated on a point scale. 
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There were goo classifications involving 2300 
employees under the plan. Of this number, 
1500 employees in 93 classifications were in- 
cluded in a study whose purpose was to de- 
scribe the results obtained by this job evalua- 
tion plan which was characterized by employee 
participation as well as participation on the 
part of supervisors and the personnel depart- 
ment. Each supervisor and employee was asked 
to assign numerical values to a job according 
to the point allocated for each of four major 
factors, separated into fourteen minor factors. 
The four major factors and their maximum 
point values were: “preparation for the job” 
go points; “personal qualifications” go points; 
“working conditions” 10 points; and “responsi- 
bilities required on the job” 60 points. Of the 
93 Classifications involved, supervisors and em- 
ployees each submited ratings for 33 of the 
same classifications, the other 60 jobs being 
appraised by either supervisors or employees. 
In addition, each of the 93 classifications was 
evaluated by a representative of the personnel 
department. A high degree of agreement was 
found among the point ratings of the em- 
ployees, supervisors and the personnel depart- 
ment insofar as the relative levels of jobs were 
concerned. When algebraic differences were 
taken for the actual point ratings, the evalua- 
tions of employees agreed more closely with 
those of the personnel department than did 
those of the supervisors. Correlations were 
given between the ratings of employees and su- 
pervisors, between employees and the person- 
nel department, and between supervisors and 
the personnel department.—Barbara L. Brattin. 


McInnis, DoNALD. “Does Position Classifica- 
tion Work?” Personnel Administration 10 (4) 
March, 1948: 29-34.—Position classification in 
any setting requires five general conditions to 
achieve its fundamental purpose: adequate 
legislative and executive support, a planned 
administrative framework, valid classification 
standards, a trained, integrated corps of posi- 
tion classifiers, and the cooperation of em- 
ployees and management. In the federal gov- 
ernment these conditions are not always found. 
First, the classification function, though 
founded on adequate authority, is frequently 
irremediably undermined by legislation or by 
half-measures caused by legislation. Second, 
there are many areas of the federal service 
where the classification process is either 
brought to a complete halt by administrative 
incompetence or is bent to accommodate it. 
The third condition, valid classification stand- 


ards, is not satisfied, because the Civil Service 
Commission is sacrificing quality for mass pro- 
duction, and is forcing standards on the agen- 
cies that are technically invalid, ambiguous 
and incomplete. The fourth condition has not 
been met through failure to screen classifiers 
in terms of basic aptitude for the work and 
failure to provide comprehensive training for 
all classifiers, either at the primary or advanced 
levels. The cooperation of employees and man- 
agement, the fifth condition, is rare: the posi- 
tion classifier finds himself constantly on the 
defensive, not only in justifying his classifica- 
tion judgments, but also in every attempt to 
do his job properly. Thus, the federal govern- 
ment, at least, meets none of the conditions req- 
uisite to effective classification administration. 
If position classification is to continue to grow, 
there must be an immediate and intensive 
analysis and revaluation of its proper role in 
administrative management.—Charles H. Bent- 
ley. 

SmyTH, Ricnarp C. “Following Up the Wage 
Program.” Personnel 24 (5) March, 1948: 313- 
16.—The feeling that the job has been com- 
pleted when a job evaluation program is put 
into effect probably accounts for many failures. 
Periodic reviews and audits are a necessary 
part of a successful wage program. Changes in 
practices of other firms, union demands, eco- 
nomic changes or legislative innovations might 
suggest modification of over-all wage and sal- 
ary policies. The job evaluation plan should 
be adequate and also simple enough to be un- 
derstood by the employees. If the plan used 
has worked reasonably well, leave it alone. All 
jobs should be analyzed periodically and new 
job descriptions prepared. Where new jobs ex- 
ist or the former job has been modified, the 
job should be evaluated or re-evaluated. In- 
correct classifying of employees will ruin any 
wage or salary program. The cure to this prob- 
lem is education of supervisors and frequent 
spot checking of classifications. If single rates 
are used, the problem of reviewing individual 
rates of pay is obviated. Most managements 
feel, however, that there should be some means 
of rewarding superior individuals. Periodic re- 
views of employees’ work performance are of 
greater benefit if the supervisor discusses the 
results privately with the employees. As the 
number of employees becomes greater, as the 
range of jobs increases, and as the number of 
plant ‘or office locations multiplies, the prob- 
lems of effectively controlling wages and sal- 
aries increase tremendously. It is essential that 
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a sound wage program be adopted and period- 
ically reviewed if labor costs are to be con- 
trolled adequately and if employees are to be 
treated fairly.—Jesse C. Anderson. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 

MANDELL, MILTON M. “Selection of Blue- 
Collar and White-Collar Supervisors.” Person- 
nel 24 (5) March, 1948: 321-27.—There are 
2,000,000 supervisors in the United States to- 
day and replacements occur daily. This is an 
immediate challenge which cannot await the 
completion of basic research in selection. A 
supervisor is one who is responsible for the 
working conduct of, and the quality and quan- 
tity of work produced by one or more sub- 
ordinates. Supervisory positions are distin- 
guished from administrative positions in that 
the responsibility for planning, policy making, 
and coordination is a relatively minor part of 
the duties while relationships with employees 
and immediate responsibility for production 
are at a maximum. It is customary to choose as 
supervisor the employee who has the greatest 
seniority, is the best technician, or whose po- 
sition makes it difficult to pass him over. In so 
doing, management is perpetuating an injus- 
tice on itself, on those selected for supervisory 
positions, and on the employees. The com- 
petent supervisor has (1) “people-minded- 
ness,” (2) technical knowledge, (3) knowledge 
of organizational requirements, (4) verbal and 
reading ability, (5) emotional stability, (6) 
knowledge of individual and social psychology, 
and (7) personnel knowledge. Various studies 
of supervisors indicate that they must have a 
knowledge of the critical requirements of the 
jobs and the special strengths and weaknesses 
of their subordinates. Good supervisors do not 
withdraw from others, are not indifferent to 
actions of others, and have fewer antagonistic 
reactions to others than poor supervisors. Dur- 
ing interviews, poor supervisors show restless 
movement, self-consciousness, tense or strained 
facial expressions, and low intensity of voice. 
A validation study conducted by the United 
States Civil Service Commission include seven 
types of tests: (1) supervisory judgment, 
(2) mechanical principles, (3) spacial relations, 
(4) rules and regulations, (5) reading compre- 
hension, (6) numerical relationships, (7) blue- 
print reading. There is no magic simple 
method for scientific selection; supervisory jobs 
are far too complex for any one method alone 
to give high validity. But the use and proper 
combination of the methods described can in- 


crease the validity of supervisor selection. Mo- 
rale values justify the program.—Lyndon 
Babcock. 


Placement; Service Standards and Evaluation 


Hocan, RALPH M., GARDINER, ELIZABETH T., 
and SHAPLEY, KATHRYN E. “Setting Standards 
of Performance.” Personnel Administration 10 
(3) January, 1948: 37-41.—Standards of per- 
formance are requisite to good management 
and sound personnel administration. In the 
Federal service they are also an essential tool 
for the supervisor in maintaining an objective 
basis for judgment when filling out the effici- 
ency rating form. Although the term “stand- 
ards of performance” is freely used, methods of 
establishing standards are generally vague. We 
indiscriminately assume that standards are ex- 
pressed only in terms of quality and quantity 
of work performed. A standard of performance 
might be more appropriately defined as a state- 
ment of what constitutes adequate work. It is 
that established method of doing a job, that 
combination of personality traits, and that 
quality and quantity of work which may be 
expected from a competent, fully qualified em- 
ployee after a reasonable period of training. A 
standard should not be set too high or too 
low; it should be high enough to stimulate 
workers but not so high as to be unattainable 
by the majority of competent, fully qualified 
employees. It may be expressed in work in- 
structions for doing a specific job, in trait 
statements, and in statements of results ex- 
pected in terms of quantity and quality re- 
quirements. It should be established through 
friendly discussion and mutual agreement be- 
tween supervisor and workers. When the stand- 
ard has been determined, it should be reduced 
to writing to avoid future misunderstandings, 
but it should not be considered static. It 
should be reviewed periodically and adjusted 
in accordance with such factors as changed con- 
ditions, improved operations, and _ better 
trained personnel. In establishing performance 
standards, the supervisor and employee should 
analyze the job, determine units of measure- 
ment, set standards for method of performance 
of each duty, set quality and quantity stand- 
ards for the results of performance of each 
duty, set standards for personal traits required, 
and finally check the completed work stand- 
ards against the objectives of the job.—Bettie 


J. Levy. 
SHELTON, Henry W. “Mutual Rating: The 
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Key to Employee Participation.” Advanced 
Management 13 (1) March, 1948: 10-15.—The 
increasing distance between top management 
and individual employees has made methods 
of organized constructive expression of opin- 
ion throughout the organization extremely de- 
sirable. Toward this end, a mutual service rat- 
ing system has successfully passed through the 
experimental stage in one of the country’s 
largest manufacturing plants. The system pro- 
vides for the rating of each person by all of 
his immediate working group—equals, subordi- 
nates, and superiors. The plan is offered to 
members of groups of four to forty employees 
who are by daily association in a position to 
know one another’s work. If the group decides 
to try the plan, it chooses three or four traits 
it wishes to measure, elects a committee to 
choose a scale of values and to carry out details 
of the ratings. Although ballots are unsigned, 
the rank of each rater is indicated, and a com- 
plete copy of the tabulated average is posted 
or given to each participating employee. Such 
publicity is thought advisable because the pur- 
pose of the ratings is to give each employee an 
idea of how his fellow employees think he may 
improve his performance. Several instances of 
employees having made definite changes in 
work habits after the ratings are evidence of 
the desire for acceptance in the eyes of fellow- 
workers as well as appreciation of their judg- 
ment. Intended as a supplement only to other 
means of personnel evaluation, the ratings are 
made use of by the personnel department in 
counseling functions. When well established, 
the employees may consent to management's 
use of the ratings in making personnel deci- 
sions. The system is three-dimensional—going 
upwards, downwards, and sidewise, it is com- 
pletely voluntary even to the choice of traits, 
and it requires no training. It is flexible and 
simple to operate, and may be used frequently. 
—Sue Sims. 


Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 


GivEN, WILLIAM B. Jr. “A Better Place to 
Work.” Advanced Management 13 (1) March, 
1948: 33-37-—In recent years management has 
come to realize that in order to attract desir- 
able, competent personnel it is necessary for 
a company to earn the reputation of being a 
“better place to work.” This means that the 
company has to build a sound human relations 
program and that, in addition, it must provide 
the best possible working conditions. Every 
possible saftey and health hazard must be elim- 


inated, regardless of cost. There must be 
cleanliness, good air, and the best possible 
temperature that can be maintained. A clean 
place to eat, decent wash and locker rooms, 
and optimum lighting in every part of the 
plant must be furnished. In short, management 
should be conscious of its responsibilities for 
the welfare of its employees and do everything 
in its power to carry out these responsibilities, 
Medical research can solve the occupational 
health problems, but management must see to 
it that what is known is applied. It must build 
a strong medical (industrial hygiene) depart- 
ment, headed by a vigorous director who un- 
derstands the human elements involved, and 
then must back the department in every con- 
ceivable way. The department, in turn, will 
have to work unceasingly to make itself ef- 
fective; it must work constantly to get its pro- 
gram across to supervisors—by teaching, not 
by edict—and to the company’s senior officers. 
Insofar as possible, it should work with local 
and state public health departments, the medi- 
cal departments of neighboring plants, and 
professional associations such as the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation. It should always be re- 
membered that the effectiveness of the medical 
department is a good yardstick against which 
directors can measure the company head and 
stockholders can measure their directors.— 
Stanley S. Berg. 


Employee Relations 


DestTerR, C. W. “Employees Support This 
Suggestion Program.” Personnel 24 (5) March, 
1948: 366-71.—Experience shows that the em- 
ployee suggestion system in use at the Reming- 
ton Rand Company is successful. Employees 
use an “Employee Suggestion Blank” for sub- 
mitting ideas to a suggestion committee, whose 
secretary routes it to the proper department 
heads, foremen, etc., for consideration and 
comment. A follow-up system avoids undue de- 
lays. The secretary prepares a docket of sug- 
gestions, with his comments, for the suggestion 
committee to pass on. This docket is sent to 
committee members prior to committee meet- 
ings so that ideas may be studied in advance. 
The committee meets and disposes of the sug- 
gestions. The finished docket, with all neces- 
sary details, including the amount of the 
award or the reason for the non-acceptance, is 
prepared and sent to the general manager for 
his approval. After this, the accounting depart- 
ment (which pays off on a 10% estimated sav- 
ings basis) and the departments affected by the 
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suggestion are notified. If a check six months 
later shows that savings were greater than an- 
ticipated, the suggestor gets an additional 
award. The key to the success of the program 
is the enthusiasm of the management and of 
the suggestion committee, composed of fore- 
men and supervisors. The employees know 
that their ideas are considered fairly. Where 
suggestions are vetoed the originator is ad- 
vised by personal contact why it is unaccept- 
able. Suggestions once declined may be re-sub- 
mitted and a fair number of these are accepted. 
All ideas are welcome. The authors of good 
ideas get credit for them and commensurate 
publicity. Remington Rand has saved money 
through this system. A fair system with good 
management cooperation makes employees 
realize that they and their ideas are important; 
this builds good will. (Article contains repro- 
duction of forms used in the suggestion pro- 
cedure.)—William G. Aertker. 


Kaptan, H. Exiot. “Concepts of Public Em- 
ployee Relations.” Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review 1 (2) January, 1948: 206-30.— 
Finally included in Congressional legislation 
is a provision that public employees may not 
strike against the federal government upon 
penalty of dismissal and exclusion from the 
service for three years. Recent trend of state 
legislation is indicated in the more drastic 
New York law. We face a gradually changing 
concept of public employee relationships con- 
cerning the more than five million public em- 
ployees who are paid more than ten billion 
dollars annually. There is a fertile field for 
unionization of public employees. Through 
public relief programs, millions of workers 
were brought into the public services from 
private industry. They were uninhibited by 
unfamiliar traditional public service practices 
and easily fell prey to organizers and agitators. 
Another important factor was the shifting of 
responsibility for operating public facilities 
from private to governmental control. This 
has changed the concepts of public employee 
relationships among those concerned with the 
responsibilities of government in “proprie- 
tary” agencies. They claim that public agencies 
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operated on a “proprietary” basis are not dif- 
ferent from similar private enterprises and 
that the labor-management relationships of 
each are the same. These rationalizations lose 
sight of the real nature of public employment 
and the fundamental premise of democratic 
government. Governments long have _per- 





formed services similar to those now termed 
“proprietary”. Distinctions between “‘protec- 
tive” and “proprietary” types of public serv- 
ices are untenable. As Governor Dewey ex- 
plained: “Public service is a public trust not 
only for elected officials but for all the people. 
‘A trustee cannot strike or falter in the per- 
formance of his duties. . . . . Government is 
not an end in itself. It exists solely to serve 
the people. . . . Every liberty enjoyed in this 
Nation exists because it is protected by gov- 
ernment which functions uninterruptedly. . . . 
Paralysis of government is anarchy and in an- 
archy liberties become useless. . . .” The New 
Jersey State Civil Service Commission has ex- 
pressed its concept: “. .. the public interest 
is always paramount .. . collective bargain- 
ing in its full meaning as it applies to private 
employees is not applicable to the-public serv- 
ice...” In reviewing the dismissal of em- 
ployees for striking against the government, 
the courts have sustained the dismissal for 
“good cause.” The trend is against collective 
bargaining agreements, although public offici- 
als may negotiate collectively. Judicial opinion 
has not supported a closed or union shop in 
the public service. Recent cases indicate di- 
vided opinion on the question of validity of 
checkoffs. But legislation alone will not solve 
these problems. We are still in a state of flux 
in developing a sound program of: public em- 
ployer-employee relationships.—Aura-Lee Age- 
ton. 


PATERSON, DONALD G., and JENKINS, JAMES J. 
“Communication Between Management and 
Workers.” Journal of Applied Psychology. 32 
(1) February, 1948: 71-80.—The general prob- 
lem of communication between management 
and workers has been receiving increased em- 
phasis in recent industrial personnel literature. 
Heretofore many authors have referred to the 
need for clarification of instructions and hand- 
books, but little actual explanation has been 
made as to how this may be accomplished. 
Many authors have stressed readability and de- 
veloped objective measures of it in the field of 
advertising but fail to realize that employees 
also are people and to apply such standards to 
the readability of informational material for 
them. The Thorndike and Horn word counts 
have been applied to text book writing and to 
advertising copy but not to employee com- 
munications. The Flesch readability measure- 
ments were applied to a sample informational 
sheet for prospective machine operators be- 
fore and after language simplification. Prior to 
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revision, the difficulty level ranged from fairly 
hard to very hard, with a school grade level 
from some high school to college. After revi- 
sion, the content ranged from fairly easy to 
very easy, with a school grade level from the 
sixth grade to the fourth grade. The entire 
form is reproduced in the article. An example 
of the “before” and “after” of the last para- 
graph is as follows: “We wish to state in con- 
clusion that if you are selected for employment 
we will do everything possible to assure your 
success. Our instructors will assist and teach 
you during your training period; and they will 
be constantly available for guidance and di- 
rection. During the past year many persons 
have entered our employ and have become a 
permanent and satisfied part of this organiza- 
tion.” This was rewritten to, “Will We Help 
You Succeed? Yes. If you are hired we will 
do our best to help you make good. Our teach- 
ers will train you and help you during your 
training period. When you are ready for regu- 
lar work, our foremen and workers will help 
you make good. All of us want you to make 
good and to become a satisfied worker.” (A 
bibliography is appended.)—Patrica C. Livings- 
ton. 


Posey, RoLuin B. “Union Agreements in 
Municipal Employment.” Public Management 
30 (2) February, 1948: 35-40.—There are a 
large number of instances both in Canada and 
the. United States of union agreements with 
government units. In many cases the extent of 
negotiations with unions and the procedure 
in these negotiations are similar to that pre 
vailing in private employment. The right to 
strike is withheld from public employees. In 
some cases the recognition of the union jis 
based on an unwritten understanding on the 
one extreme or a contract at the other extreme, 
Public safety employees are frequently pro 
hibited from belonging to unions which have 
outside affiliations. In some cases all city em- 
ployees are required to join unions after em- 
ployment. Most agreements cover a period of 
one year. In eight agreements wage raises are 
set, while in four more the city declares that it 
will open negotiations on the matter. The 
length of the workday and workweek are 
named in sixteen agreements. Grievance pro- 
cedure is specified in detail in thirteen of the 
agreements. Canadian provinces have gone 
much further than any American municipality 
in union dealings.—Milton M. Mandell. 
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